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THE DREAMER 



VTHE SCENES OF THE PLAY 

Act I — The galleries of the Academy of Art 
Act II — ^Albert Orme's Studio. 
Act III — ^The same. 

Time — ^The present. 

Place — New York. 

The action of the play takes place within forty- 
nine hours, beginning at noon on a Tuesday and 
ending on a Thursday afternoon at one. 
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CHARACTERS 
(/« the order of their appearance) 

Tom Barton, a young mural decorator, fresh from 
Paris. 

Bert Calloway, on the Daily Buzzer. 

Albert Orme, one of the few really great painters 
of the world. Poor but independent. 

RoMNEY Orme, Albert Orme's daughter. 

Mrs. Orme, Albert Orme's wife. 

Geraldine Joy, Mrs. Joy's daughter. 

Mrs. Joy, who wouldn't seem like such a fool if 
she would not talk of things she knows noth- 
ing about. 

SiGNOR MoNCiNi, fashionable portrait painter. 

Jack Winniston, gay, wealthy man about town. 

Whitlock, an old artist, broken down. 
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THE DREAMER 



ACT I 

Varnishing Day at the galleries of the Academy 
of Art, New York, Part of the centre gallery is 
shown with vistas of the gallery beyond, which is 
approached by a few steps. Pictures line the walls, 
and here and there stands a bust on a slender ped- 
estal. One wooden bench is seen. During the 
scene the members of the Hanging Committee rush 
through with a protesting and disgruntled artist 
clinging to the skirts of their coats, a man in uni- 
form polishes off the glass on a picture, a couple of 
girls saunter by, one adjusts her veil before the 
picture (using the glass as a mirror), the other 
looks at the hang of her skirt. Reporters pass, 
looking at the pictures; critical artists sniff their 
disapproval. It is a scene full of life and color in 
two senses. 

On a high ladder, before one of the skied pic- 
tures, sits Tom Barton^ varnishing a mural dec- 
oration. Tom is a young man of about thirty, not 
long returned from Paris, The shell of the Latin 
Quarter is still sticking to him. As he varnishes 
his picture, he smokes a pipe. His hat is tilted on 
the back of his head; he is in shirt sleeves. 
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Tom {as Bert Calloway enters, humping into 
the ladder) — That's it! Knock the blame thing 
down. I'm used to having you throw me down — 
you and your infernal sheet. 

Bert — Hello, Barton ! I won't sling anything at 
that 'cept printer's ink. It's ripping ! Comes high, 
but we must have it. 

Tom — Sometimes the child shows an intelligence 
almost human I 

Bert — But you don't mean you're actually var- 
nishing your picture ! Aren't you droll ! Varnish- 
ing on Varnishing Day in New York City, New 
York! 

Tom — ^Ycs, only one in the whole shop. Now 
Varnishing Day in Paris at the Salon — 

Bert — Oh, cut it out! You're always cracking 
up Paris. One would think you weren't from 
Scranton. 

Tom — H'm! All the same, I'd rather be kicked 
down the Grand Boulevard, than motor down Fifth 
Avenue. 

Bert — Sort of sore on little old New York ? 

Tom — Huh! They care about as much for art 
here as — 

(Tom continues varnishing, Bert walks about, 
looking at pictures,) 

Bert — I see you didn't get the competition for 
the Keokuk Court House. 

Tom — No, they weren't looking for a decora- 
tion ; they wanted a nice, easily understood colored 
plate to a high school geography. {Pointing to 
another wall, not visible) That — that gets the com- 
mission. 

Bert — Well, cheer up! You're not guilty of it. 
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Tom — But think of that great bi^ space thrown 
away on that galoot. It's like being able to do 
what you want with a big slice of heaven. 

Bert — Sounds nice — ^but the only slice of heaven 
I ever see is "Wear Heatherbloom Skirts" or 
"Drink Perrier." 

(Tom groans.) 

Well, say, old man, if you wanted it so much, 
why didn't you try for it? 

Tom — ^Try for it? {Waving his brush emphat- 
ically) Why, I put into it all I ever was, am, or 
shall be. I lived with it, ate it, drank it for six 
months. God knows I did my best. 

Bert — That's just what's the matter. You did 
your best, but what do you suppose those gents 
from Keokuk, Iowa, care about your best? You 
should have done their best. 

Tom — Damn ! Don't rub it in ; I'm sore enough. 
Bert (sympathetically) — Oh, I say! 
Tom (gloomily) — If I'd won that, I'd have won 
my girl. 

Bert — ^Wager ? 

Tom — No ; I'd have had something to marry on. 
Bert — I heard you were sweet on that Orme girl. 
Tom — Ever see Romney? 

Bert — No ; but a girl I know knows her — crazy 
about her, prettiest girl going. She's the daughter 
of Albert Orme, isn't she? 

Tom — ^Yes; she's the daughter of the biggest 
artist in America. 

Bert — Aha! Soft snap in the son-in-law job, eh? 

Tom (disgusted) — I said the biggest — not the 
most successful. 
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Bert {crestfallen) — I see! {Recovering quickly) 
Well, all the better — she's accustomed to poverty. 

Tom — "Accustomed !'* Huh! I never knew the 
habit of poverty to grow on you so's you'd miss it ! 
What do you know, anyway, about how an artist 
lives ? What do you know of their families ? Hell ! 
It doesn't hurt us fellows any to knock about a bit, 
sharing a corner with our brushes ; but what do you 
think it is to the women? 

Bert — I didn't realize he was so poor as all that ! 

Tom — Oh, it isn't exactly because he's poor ! If 
it was just that, it wouldn't matter so much. Poor 
people don't often marry out of their class — ^the 
real poor don't suffer half so much as those who by 
every taste and inclination belong to the rich — 
only they haven't the goods to keep up with the 
procession. Why, if she were only the daughter 
of a little tradesman, or a carpenter, she'd think it 
grand to marry an artist and set up in a dinky little 
attic studio. But, being just what she is, she's too 
wise to the cracked-up delights of sacrificing your 
life on the altar of Art! 

Bert — Guess you're about right. 

Tom {not quite cooled down) — Yes; some day 
some collector'll be smacking his lips over an Orme 
he got cheap at five thousand. "Poor devil I" he'll 
say. "He had an awful hard time to get along." 
Humph ! It will be all very fine after he's dead and 
gone. But I tell you it's no joke while they're 
going through with it. Why, the Lord only knows 
how they ever would have managed, if it hadn't 
been for the old woman! 

Bert — You don't say ! 

Tom — ^Hush! Here comes Orme now. 
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{Enter Albert Orme — his clothes are shabby, 
and the expression on his face shows he is an 
absent-minded dreamer. His face lights up 
and changes when he speaks of Art. He wears 
a large slouch hat with a wide brim, Tom 
greets him.) 

Hello ! All the boys are cracking that picture of 
yours up to the skies. 

Orme {drily, but with a winning smile) 
Thanks! Skied enough already. 

(Orme passes through to the next gallery, where 
he is seen from time to time looking at the pic- 
tures. Others join him and chat with him.) 

Tom {calling after him) — You didn't expect to 
find it on the line, did you? Almost good enough 
to be rejected. 

Bert {note-book in hand) — He's a big man, eh? 

Tom {enthusiastic) — Big? {Turning suddenly, 
and looking up at the Orme picture, which repre- 
sents a view of the Flatiron Building) Why, if 
that was one of those dinky little interiors with fat, 
chalky Dutch women, all the millionaires in town'd 
be running after it — ^but, being just New York! — 
{Shrugs his shoulders eloquently.) 

Bert {astonished) — Thought you had no use for 
New York! 

Tom— Oh, New York's all right. It's the New 
York^r^ get on my nerves. But it's the most diffi- 
cult thing in the world to paint — it's too big for 
most of us. Why, just look at some of the ca- 
yoodles who are trying to put New York on canvas. 
It's like a puppy trying to shake a mastiff. {Point- 
ing to the Orme) Just look at that! Isn't that 
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building like the prow of a great ship relentlessly 
forging its way? 

Bert — Good stuff! Get it down. (Writes in 
note-book) Tell me, is he appreciated at all? 

Tom — By the fellows, yes. We know he's the 
equal of any man living, whether here or in Eu- 
rope ; but we ain't buying pictures. 

Bert — Tell me about him ; is he crushed ? 
Tom — Crushed! Didn't I say he was the real 
thing? You can't crush the real thing. He's the 
kind that's as independent as a king, so long's 
there's a quarter and a dime to jingle in his pocket. 
Bert — I see ! The kind that lives in the seventh 
heaven of his dreams, while his family live in the 
seventh story of a tenement. 

Tom — But some day that man's dreams will be 
among the world's most cherished possessions. 

Bert (going over and looking at the Orme) 
I can see New York means something to Orme. 

Tom — I bet you ! But to most of us it means just 
a damn hard struggle. It's no town for a poor 
devil of a painter. It's meant for the man in the 
backwoods, who's saved all his life, to blow it all 
in in a week at the Waldorf. Oh, it's a rattling 
good town for that ! 

(Enter Mrs. Orme and Romney. Mrs. Orme 
is a tired-looking, gray-haired woman, looking 
older than she really is, embittered in the long 
struggle to make ends meet and keep up ap- 
pearances. Romney is a beautiful girl of 
about twenty, dressed in a manner which would 
appear dowdy on a less good-looking girl, no- 
ticeably out of fashion, but with a certain 
quaint charm of its own,) 
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RoMNEY {looking up) — ^Hello, Tom! 
(Tom riishes down the ladder eagerly, puts on his 
coat which was lying at the foot of the ladder, 
greets her warmly, hows to her mother, who 
goes over to some pictures and looks at them 
perfunctorily,) 
Tom — ^Hello, Romney! I want you to meet my 
friend, Mr. Calloway, a writer on the Daily Buzzer. 
Romney — How nice! I wish I could say what I 
like about everybody. 

Bert — Then don't go on a paper ! 
Tom {to Bert) — Say, how did you come to be 
an art critic, anyway? 
Bert — How ? 

Tom — ^Yes. Of course, art critics never know 
anything ; but you — you haven't your equal ! 
Bert — ^Thanks ! 

Tom — For pure unadulterated innocence. 
Bert — Come, now! I don't think I do so bad- 

Tom {interrupting) — I said innocence, because 
there were ladies present. 

Bert {good-naturedly) — I know ; you meant ig- 
norance — ^but I was about to remark when I was 
interrupted that I don't do so badly, considering I 
was switched off to this from doing murder trials. 

(Romney and Tom show signs of surprise — ex- 
claim together, "Murder trials!") 

Yep! You remember that Gladys Park murder 
took place in a studio — got a lot of local color into 
my story of it. The old man called me up. "You've 
got the lingo,'' says he ; "suppose you cover the art 
shows; anyway, until something important turns 
up." 
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Tom — And until something "really important" 
turns up, you keep your hand in at murdering us ! 

RoMNEY {going to a head of a baby carved in 
marble) — Oh, what a darling baby ! 

Tom — The woman who did that knows a lot 
about babies. 

Bert — I wonder would she know what gives 
them colic! 

Tom — Mostly pins; but — what the devil do you 
care? 

Bert — Well, I — I — I'm interested. Ought you 
to hold a colicky baby upside down? 

Tom {pumping his hand) — Congratulations! 

Bert — But what for? I haven't told you. 

Tom — When a young fellow begins taking an 
interest in colicky babies — 

Bert {embarrassed) — ^Rats! It's my new col- 
umn, {grandiloquently) "The Mothers' Friend." 

(Tom laughs,) 

RoMNEY {to Tom) — But I haven't told you my 
great news. 

(Mrs. Orme turns from one of the pictures, 
overhears Romney.) 

Tom— What ! 

Romney — Why, Fraleigh, the great collector, 
Fraleigh — 

Bert — I'm waiting for Fraleigh now. 

Tom — Know him? 

Bert — Didn't you know I hailed from the great 
town of Fraleigh, Nebraska? 

Tom — No! So you know the great Fraleigh! 
Better not let him see any of the stuff you write. 

Romney — How wonderful! 

Tom— What! His stuff? 
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RoMNEY {laughing) — No! That he knows him. 

Tom — But what's the great news? 

RoMNEY — Fraleigh likes Dad's picture; so — 

Mrs. Orme {approaching) — Well, it isn't sold 
yet! 

RoMNEY — Oh, Mother! You're so skeptical! 

Mrs. Orme {bitterly) — I married on faith, child. 
I had plenty then — if I hadn't {shrugs her shoul- 
ders), 

Tom {quickly changing the subject) — So you 
know Fraleigh, the artists' hope! {Looks at Bert 
quizzically.) 

Mrs. Orme — Hope he'll like the show ! Rotten ! 

(Romney presents Bert to her mother.) 

Bert — That's my cue, is it? Rotten? 

Tom — ^Rotten! Everybody, same old thing, 
Grigsby, same old mill and two trees. Brewster, 
Catskills seen from south. 

Mrs. Orme — Last show it was southwest. 

Tom — Crichton, same old peasant girl. This 
year, chicken instead of a radish. 

RoMNEY — ^And the washwomen on the Seine go 
on washing, the grand canal goes on canalling, the 
Dutch fishing smacks go on smacking — 

ToM — And the Flatiron buildings — No! Your 
husband, Mrs. Orme, is the only one who never 
repeats. 

Mrs. Orme {drily) — Too afraid of becoming 
popular. 

RoMNEY {not so drily as her mother, but with 
tenderness) — Dear old Dad! If by chance he sells 
a picture, he immediately paints something entirely 
different. 

Bert — ^What's the point? 
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Mrs. Orme — The point is, my dear young art 
critic, that the public likes to recognize its favorites, 
makes 'em feel good to know one artist from an- 
other without consulting the catalogue. 

(Bert is amused, Romney and Tom stand to- 
gether, talking quietly,) 

Nothing delights a would-be connoisseur so 
much as to be able to take a friend through the 
galleries, saying off-hand: "See, there's a Coch- 
eron ! Over there's a Watson ; yonder's a Macy" — 
and so on. But if they suddenly switch from nudes 
to bridges, or change their brushwork, what is the 
poor public to do? 

Romney {coming to her mother) — Mother 
knows all the ropes, Mr. Calloway. 

Bert — I'd love to be initiated some more, Mrs. 
Orme, but I must go and hunt up your husband. 

Mrs. Orme — I must go, too. (Pointing to the 
books she carries under her arms) Go to press 
Monday, and I haven't even read them yet. 

Bert (interested) — You do book reviews? 

Mrs. Orme (trying to speak lightly) — Good not 
to have all your eggs in one basket. ( To Romney, 
as Bert takes his leave) Coming? 

Romney — ^Well, I haven't seen much. 

Mrs. Orme — Humph ! I've seen all that's worth 
while ; only dropped in to make some excuse for not 
showing up at the reception this afternoon— can say 
I've seen it ; but the real reason is I don't want them 
to see me in these old rags. 

Romney (impulsively) — But I'm coming in mine ! 

Mrs. Orme (smiling) — Oh, youth can carry off 
anything. (Romney makes a gesture of impa- 
tience. ^ So you're not coming, then? 

TO 
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RoMNEY — No ; I want to see Dad. 

Mrs. Orme (significantly) — Mr. Calloway looked 
for your father in there (pointing). 

RoMNEY (conscious) — Yes; Til go in a moment. 
(To Tom) Too bad you didn't get it. 

(Mrs. Orme sniffs,) 

Tom (to Mrs. Orme — You evidently agree with 
the judges. 

Mrs. Orme — If I really wanted money so badly 
Fd paint the side of a house. 

Tom — I tried to paint the inside of a court house. 

Mrs. Orme — Better to do your courting, with a 
plain everyday house! (Mrs. Orme exits.) 

Tom — Ma's not very enthusiastic over Art. 

RoMNEY — Poor Ma ! You can't blame her. 

Tom — ^Yes, she's had the hard end of it, all right. 

RoMNEY — Oh, I'm so sorry for her. Dad has 
his art — he's perfectly satisfied if he can paint all 
day long; but she? I think her life's been the 
dreariest — 

Tom — How can you call it dreary when she's had 
you? 

RoMNEY — Nonsense ! 

Tom — Not a bit of it! Sober earnest! To see 
you day and night, to have you about all the time ; 
that is heaven enough for any one ! 

RoMNEY — Don't; I'm afraid you're getting un- 
manageable again! 

Tom — I can tell you one way of making me as 
tractable as a little lamb. 

RoMNEY — Oh, why aren't you a Wall Street man ! 

Tom — Not that. kind of a lamb! Besides, I don't 
know that a stock broker has as much fun as a paint 
slinger. 
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RoMNEY {impulsively) — But his wife does! 

Tom {looking at her) — Humph! You're wear- 
ing that fellow's violets again. 

RoMNEY — Well, what if I am? 

Tom {mounts the ladder and begins to varnish 
vigorously) — I must get on with this. Maybe Fra- 
leigh will look at it. 

RoMNEY — Oh, Tom, wouldn't that be lovely! Do 
you know, you look real impressive up there ! 

Tom {looking down on her) — Do I? Say, give 
me your hand! {As Romney hesitates) Yes; I 
want to compare it with this. {Takes her hand, 
gravely takes off her glove) I'm just varnishing 
the hand. {Looks at his canvas, and pretends to 
compare it with her hand) If some real tall man 
comes in, a sort of human giraffe, he might really 
be able to see this. Is Fraleigh tall? 

RoMNEY {laughing) — Oh, Tom! You are too 
ridiculous ! 

Tom — ^The only time I feel ridiculous is when 
you refuse me. How many times is it now ? 

(RoMNEY is embarrassed; tries to draw away her 
hand; he holds it firmly.) 

How many more times are you going to refuse 
me? 

RoMNEY — ^You know we can't marry. What on, 
for heaven's sake? Unless maybe some one dies 
and leaves you something. {Wistfully) Haven't 
any uncle, have you. Who ran away as a boy and 
made a fortune in Australia— or anything like that ? 

(Tom shakes his head.) 

Any property out in Ohio, suddenly wanted by a 
railroad, or gushing oil, or anything? 

(Tom shakes his head.) 
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That's as far as my imagination goes. {Hope- 
fully) Or some crack-brained widow, charmed by 
you, leaves you a legacy? 

Tom — Thanks for the "crack-brained"! Fm 
afraid, anyway, the widow'd make me marry her; 
and then where'd you be? (Kisses her hand,) 

(RoMNEY tries to get it away, hears approaching 
voices, cries out, "Quick! Some one's coming!*' 
Drags her hand away, and runs off just as her 
father and Bert enter from the opposite direc- 
tion,) 

Bert (to Orme) — Now, tell me what to say about 
that Qayton in the other room. Always got to be- 
gin on the prizes, you know. 

Orme (about to reply, suddenly seeing his oum 
picture) — Oh, that's too bad! They've gone and 
knocked a piece out of the frame. 

Tom — Pity they didn't knock it all oflE. Now, 
what the picture needed — 

Orme (impatiently) — Don't I know what it 
needed ? It was a question of any old frame, or of 
not showing at all this year. Had to swap a picture 
for it as it was. Too bad, too bad ! 

Tom (looking at the chink knocked out)-^l saw 
some plaster in the other room. Here (coming 
down from his ladder) we'll fix it all right. (Runs 
out of the room an instant. As he returns throws 
a bottle on the bench,) Just bring that ladder, 
Bert. 

Bert (bringing ladder) — There you are! 

(During the following scene, Tom models some 
clay on broken frame,) 

And now, Mr. Orme, about Clayton — the world 
waits to read my column ! 
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ToM^-Oh, that's the way you sometitnes manage 
to hit it off ! 

Orme (smiling) — In the language of the Divine 
Jimmy, one does not expect an art critic to know, 
but then he may always ask. Say that this year's 
lady has, if possible, more bones in her back, more 
green in her cheeks, and there is even more of 
nothing in the room than usual. 

Tom — More? Why, his last had one chrysanthe- 
mum and three yards of wall! 

Orme — ^And there isn't a man in America can 
touch him for style. 

Tom — Well, if he likes Clayton, Fraleigh may 
know style in art ; but I'm hanged if he knows it in 
women. 

Bert — Fraleigh? What on earth has Fraleigh 
to do with Clayton's female freaks? 

Tom — Why, man alive, Fraleigh bought a Clay- 
ton once! 

Bert — Well, what if he did? 

Tom — Innocent babe! The Committee is trying 
to please him — ^hoping to pull his leg for a new 
building. 

Orme — The power of a man like Fraleigh makes 
me sick. It isn't only when they want a gift from 
him ; it's all the time. The moment he buys a man, 
the other collectors tumble over one another to fol- 
low suit. An ex-business partner of Kalamazoo is 
sure to purchase one, and a maiden aunt in Massa- 
chusetts another. Then you find the artist, a star 
in the Sunday supplements, and he can go on paint- 
ing trash all his days, but no one will find it 
out. 

Bert — Well, anyway, Fraleigh buys American 
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art. He doesn't think a man can't paint unless his 
name sounds Hke a hot potato in your mouth. 

Orme — American art ; no such thing ! There are 
only two kinds of art — bad and good. 

Tom — Only two kinds of art — sold and unsold. 

Bert — Say what you want? Ned Fraleigh's as 
fine as silk. They don't turn them out better. 

Tom — There ! I'm proud of that oak leaf. 

Orme — Splendid! Now, if we only had a speck 
of yellow paint. 

Tom {pointing) — There's the very thing — some 
dry bronze powder. Hand me that bottle, Bert. 

Bert {getting bottle from bench) I'm awful glad 
you can fix it. You know Fraleigh saw it and liked 
it particularly. 

Orme {not too eager) — Indeed! 

Bert — He is tremendously interested in your 
work, Mr. Orme ; promised to let me bring him to 
your studio to-morrow. 

Orme — Thanks ! Don't. 

Bert and Tom — What ! 

Tom — Don't bring Fraleigh to his studio! Oh, 
my! {To Bert) Now, that I come to think of it, 
Bert, don't bring him to mine, either. No; I cer- 
tainly shouldn't permit it. 

Orme — I mean what I say. If he wants to see 
my pictures, he knows where they're for sale. 
{Grimly) There's plenty to choose from. 

Bert — But he has a particular hobby for rum- 
maging about studios and picking out unfinished 
sketches and things. 

Orme {with some heat) — And I've a particular 
hobby for keeping my studio for my family and my 
friends. I tell you, it's got to an absurd pass, now- 
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call-it-girl-fiddlist looking off into space? Ever 
since I saw it, Tve been crazy for him to paint me. 

Bert — Good work! We'll ask him now. Oh, 
Mr. Orme! (Orme looks up,) Come over here. 

Geraldine — How do you do, Mr. Orme? Now, 
youVe gone and forgotten me again, and it was 
only yesterday. 

Orme — I beg your pardon. {Taking off his hat). 

Geraldine — Romney's friend, Geraldine Joy, 
and I want you to know my mother. 

Orme — How do you do, Mrs. Joy. 

Mrs. Joy — Fm so pleased to meet you. I sup- 
pose it's awfully rude to come to business right 
away, but I want you to paint me. I just love that 
what-d'ye-call-it-girl of yours, don't you know, with 
the-far-a-way look and the fiddle. Or is it a banjo ? 

Orme (stiffly) — ^You are very good ; but I never 
paint portraits. 

Mrs. Joy — But you painted her. 

Orme (more stiffly) — That wasn't a portrait. 
That was an arrangement in brown. 

Mrs. Joy — ^Well, you can paint me as — as an 
arrangement — in purples. 

Orme (bowing) — But that, my dear madam, 
was a labor of love. 

Mrs. Joy (bridling) — How very, very romantic! 
Dear me! Of course, I shouldn't expect you to 
paint me as a labor of love. Far from it. I'll pay 
you anything you want. It's a whim of mine. 

Orme — I assure you, I appreciate your good- 
ness ; but it's quite out of the question. 

Mrs. Joy (playfully) — I can make my whims 
worth while, Mr. Orme. 

Orme — I've no doubt of it, Mrs. Joy. You'll 
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get dozens to jump at the chance ; but I only paint 
what specially interests me. {Mrs. Joy gasps, 
Orme puts on his hat, says "good morning !" and 
leaves.) 

Mrs. Joy (taken aback) — Well, of all things! 
Bert (hastily) — He means, you know, he needs 
all outdoors as his inspiration — ^the streets, the 
parks, the skyscrapers — (Pointing) Here's the 
kind of thing that interests him. 

Mrs. Joy (putting up her lorgnette) — Paris, I 
suppose ? 

Bert (grinning) — No. New York. 
Mrs. Joy (going up to look at picture) — Fancy 
that! Painting New York! (She moves to an- 
other picture.) 

(Enter Moncini. He is a tall, aristocratic I ted- 
tan, with all his foreignness carefully cultivated 
and made the most of. He speaks with a slight 
accent, seemingly an intentional one, for it is 
neither the accent of ignorance nor inexperi- 
ence. He is the typical successful artist, beau- 
tifully dressed, with a touch of romanticism in 
his get-up.) 
BERTj—Hello, Moncini! Want you to meet my 
friends. (Presents him to the ladies.) 

Mrs. Joy — Oh, I know Signor Moncini's work 
well. Reading his catalogue is just like a list of 
boxes at the opera. 

Moncini — My dear madam, you are most ami- 
able. Troppo gentile! 

Mrs. Joy — Not at all. (Peering at a picture.) 
Oh, what brushwork; what nuance! 

Geraldine — No, Ma; you must stand here! 
{Takes her much further away.) No one would 
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think you knew anything about pictures if you go 
so close to them, and if you want to look very wise, 
go this way. {She makes a funnel of her hands 
and peers through,) 

Bert {to Moncini) — What do you think? That 
dear old duffer Orme's gone and refused to paint 
Mrs. Joy's picture. 

Moncini — Gracious heavens ! Refused ! Wouldn't 
she pay enough? 

Bert — Offered him anything — anything. 

Moncini {turning quickly to Mrs. Joy) — My 
dear Mrs. Joy, don't move! {Making a sibilant 
sound like SSS!) Stand just as you are. Poprio 
cosi! There aren't half a dozen women in New 
York can carry themselves like that. {Sighing.) 
That's the reason I have to do so many of them 
sitting down. 

Mrs. Joy {delighted and standing stiMy just as 
she was) — Ah, Signor! 

Geraldine {drily) — I thought it was to show off 
the chairs. 

Moncini — No. It's because so few have pres- 
ence. You simply have to prop them up. {Clasp- 
ing his hands,) And then when one has tempera- 
ment besides! 

Mrs. Joy {beaming)-^Yts ; even my dressmaker 
says I have temperament. But you ought to be a 
judge; you've painted everybody. 

Moncini {with a despairing gesture) — Per 
Bacco ! That's just it — I've painted everybody. So 
few are Simpatica. {Sighing deliciously,) I so 
seldom can choose. 

Mrs. Joy — ^And you choose me? Now, that's 
very, very sweet of you, Signor, for I know you 
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foreigners are so hard to please. I should like you 
to paint me — or rather arrange me. Do you think 
you could give me a far-a-way look? 

(MoNCiNi comes to her.) 

Geraldine {to Bert) — Heavens, no wonder that 
man's made his pile! In a month Ma'U refurnish 
the parlor at his suggestion and be taking him sam- 
ples for her gowns. 

Bert — ^You don't need any one to select yours. 

Geraldine — Fm so glad! Come, show me the 
best things. 

Bert— The best things? {Doubtfully) H'm! I 
haven't found out yet. 

Geraldine — Of course I shall hate them. They're 
always so dauby, and you can't make head or tail 
of them till you're at the other end of the room. 

Bert — Yes, an excellent principle to go by. I'd 
just love to take you around ; but I can't for a little 
while. I've got to meet Fraleigh. 

MdNCiNi — Fraleigh? You know him? {Much 
impressed, offers him a cigar. Bert refuses.^ 

Mrs. Joy — Signor Moncini is good enough to 
take me to the other room to see his picture. {Gush- 
ing) I just love to look at pictures with their cre- 
ator! 

(Moncini^ Mrs. Joy and Geraldine go into an- 
other gallery. Bert is about to accompany 
Geraldine, but sees Orme in the distance.) 

Bert — One minute, Geraldine; I must see Mr. 
Orme. I'll join you later. 

Orme {at the entrance) — That awful woman 
gone ? 

Bert — Coast clear. (Orme enters.) Say, Mr. 
Orme, really I'm awfully embarrassed about your 
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refusing to meet Fraleigh. He wants to meet you 
for another reason besides buying a picture. 

Orme — What else can he want of me ? 

Bert — He wants to make you the director of his 
new Art School. 

Orme — What ! Does the great town of Fraleigh 
boast of an Art School ? 

Bert — A more complete Art Institute than any- 
thing New York can boast of. One thousand stu- 
dents enrolled, and thirty-eight different courses in 
full blast already. 

Orme — Why doesn't he give it to New York? 
Here it might do some good. 

Bert — ^Wants to make his town a centre of light 
to the whole surrounding country. 

Orme — Huh ! 

Bert — I think it's rather fine of him. 

Orme — If he wants to uplift Nebraska, why 
doesn't he put it in Omaha? 

Bert — Oh, you New Yorkers! The town of 
Fraleigh is a full three hundred miles west of 
Omaha. You laugh at the Europeans who ask a 
Philadelphian if he sees much of a friend in Texas, 
but you are as bad yourselves. You haven't the 
least idea of the real size of your own country. 
You cling to its outer rim with your eyes turned 
toward Europe. And you think yourselves Ameri- 
can ! 

Orme — Part of a Fourth of July oration? 

Bert — Nonsense! Tell me, will you consider 
Fraleigh's offer? 

Orme {quizzically) — Be in charge of a thousand 
pupils, and superintend thirty-eight courses in art? 

Bert — ^And teach the classes in landscape. 
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Orme — ^And you say he likes my pictures ! 

Bert — You bet he does! 

Orme — That makes it all the more astonishing. 

Bert — What are you driving at ? 

Orme — Why, man alive! You don't suppose a 
man can teach and paint, too? 

Bert — Oh, Fm sorry you feel as strongly about 
it as all that ! 

(Orme and Bert go out together as Romney 
enters with Winniston. His manner, dress 
and bearing are those of a man about town. 
Rich, self-indulgent, and amiable, he shows 
signs which in a few years will convert to 
grossness.) 

Winniston — At last Fve found you ! I thought 
1 was to call for you in the machine. (Looking at 
the violets she wears.) My violets! 

RoMNEY {lightly) — No danger of their being 
any one else's. No one else I know indulges in 
violets this time of the year. 

Winniston — If it gave any one half the pleasure 
it does me, he'd spend his last cent on them. 

Romney — Ah, it's easy for you to say that when 
you know there's no danger ; but the last cent is no 
joke, I can tell you. 

Winniston — I suppose not. But you are quite 
right; for me there is no danger — ^nor for you, 
either. 

Romney — For me? 

Winniston — No ; not so long as Fm here. {See- 
ing that she is about to protest) No ; there'll always 
be plenty more — more of everything you set your 
dear little heart on. Fd love you to have every- 
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thing in the world you want — and Fd love to feel, 
too, that you owe it to me. 

RoMNEY (embarrassed at his tone) — ^You spoil 
me enough as it is, Mr. Winniston ; besides, I really 
think this is as good a time as any to tell you — 

Winniston — ^To tell me what? 

RoMNEY — That you must not go on speculating 
for me. 

Winniston — ^Why not? 

RoMNEY — I — Fve been thinking things over. I 
don't think it's quite right to let you go on specu- 
lating for me. I know lots of girls do it ; it's aw- 
fully good of you, and all that — and, gracious, it 
does come in mighty handy ! But really I'd rather 
you wouldn't any more. 

Winniston — What made you decide that? Does 
any one knows it? Any one — 

RoMNEY (quickly) — Oh, no! But, you see, if 
things went down instead of up, or up instead of 
down— or whichever way it is you lose — I couldn't 
pay you back ; and I have no right to let you take 
the risk. 

Winniston — There was no risk — I saw to that. 

RoMNEY (happy) — Oh, you wonderful man! Do 
you, then, really know a sure way to make money? 

Winniston (grimly) — No ; in Wall Street there's 
no sure way to make money. If there were, we'd 
all be J. P.'s. 

Romney — Then how? 

Winniston — I didn't speculate. 

Romney (astonished) — You didn't speculate? 

(Winniston shakes his head,) 

But — but I don't understand. The money — the 
money you made for me — where did it come from ? 
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(WiNNiSTON smiles.) 

Do you mean ypu gave it to me? 

(WiNNiSTON does not answer,) 

Gave it to mc? 

(WiNNiSTON continues to regard her with an 
amused smile,) 

Answer me! 

(WiNNiSTON shrugs his shoulders,) 

You mean you gave it to me outright— out of 
your pocket? 

(WiNNiSTON nods. RoMNEY covers her cheeks 
with her hands,) 

Oh, how could you ! How could you I 

WiNNiSTON — I don't See why you should make 
such a fuss because I took the cheaper way. 

RoMNEY — The cheaper way? I don't under- 
stand. 

WiNNiSTON — ^You just Said yourself that had it 
gone against you you could not have paid. {After 
a pause) The way I took I knew just what it would 
cost me. 

RoMNEY — But you should have told me— ex- 
plained. 

WiNNiSTON — Didn't want to take any chances of 
your refusing it. I wanted you to have it. It was 
Kttle enough. What's a few hundred to me? 

RoMNEY — But it wasn't right. It wasn't fair to 
me. Now I must get the money somehow and pay 
you back. 

WiNNiSTON — Nonsense ! 

RoMNEY — Every penny of it. 

WiNNiSTON — Seems to me you are straining at 
gnats. 

RoMNEY {thoughtfully) — I see — and swallowing 
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camels! Conventions are funny things. {Looking 
at him, perplexed and shy, but not so embarrassed 
as at first,) I know you've been awfully nice to 
me — but you know really — Oh, dear, I suppose 
you think we girls are too silly ! But it isn't easy, I 
tell you, in New York, with everything lying around 
you want. All you have to do is to stretch out 
your hand — at the stores not even that — ^they put it 
between your very fingers. It's awfully hard to say 
"No." And I just love pretty things ! 

WiNNiSTON (plausibly) — Of course you do! 
Why shouldn't you? And I want you to have 
them — everything you want. I — I'm going to ar- 
range — Look here, I want to see you alone — I 
hoped at the Studio — I — (Looks around, annoyed 
at approaching noises.) 

Mrs. Joy (outside, amid laughter from Geral- 
dine) — Oh, I must sit down! 

(Mrs. Joy enters with Moncini and Geraudine. 
Mrs. Joy goes at once to the bench, Winnis- 
TON and RoMNEY bow to Mrs. Joy. Romney 
greets Geraldine cordially,) 

Never was so tired in my life. (Looking at 
Romney) Come here, dear. I want to see you 
nearer. You always look so quaint in those gowns 
of yours. Geraldine tells me you make all your 
own dresses. 

Romney — Me? Oh, I'm not dressed; I'm 
draped. 

Mrs. Joy — ^Yes? Well, you artist people cer- 
tainly have a way with you. Now, I suppose that 
delightful gown cost hardly anything. (Looking 
through her lorgnette.) 

Geraldine — Ma ! 
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Mrs. Joy — Well, I really am interested to know 
how she puts them together. 

RoMNEY {showing some acerbity — conscious that 
WiNNiSTON is watching her) — Yes ; it is a mystery, 
Mrs. Joy; this gown is "put together" out of a 
wrapper and a mantel scarf. We "artist people" 
can't afford to be in fashion, and we don't want to 
be old-fashioned. So we simply invent a fashion of 
our own — one that won't wear out till the clothes 
do; and, even then, there are always the pieces. 
It's a sort of sartorial hash. 

Mrs. Joy (a little uncomfortable, but haznng 
meant no offence, goes on placidly) — How very, 
very interesting — ^to make your own frocks! I'm 
sure you have no idea what you escape, and it's get- 
ting worse every year. I tell you, the tyranny of 
the dressmakers is wearing us women into the 
grave. 

Romney (calmly) — It's nothing to the tyranny 
of dressmaking, (To Geraldine) Oh, women like 
your mother make my blood boil ! 

Geraldine (cheerfully) — ^Yes; Ma generally 
keeps my blood at 212 Fahrenheit. 

RoMNEY (with a laugh) — Oh, you know what I 
mean ! She wouldn't let you be seen in this old rag 
of mine an instant; but because I'm an artist's 
daughter she thinks it's delightful. If you knew 
how I loathe all these makeshifts ! 

Mrs. Joy — Come, Signor, you promised to take 
me to your portrait of Mrs. Swinburne- Jones in the 
other room. 

MoNCiNi — Mrs. Swinbume-Jones — Yes, it is 
well enough; but (meaningly) 1 hope soon for an 
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ideal subject— one that will really enable me to show 
what is in me. 

Mrs. Joy {to Geraldine) — He means me. Isn't 
he delightful? 

Geraldine — He's a merciless coquette. 

(They all go out Winniston is about to detain 
RoMNEY, but she sees Orme at the head of the 
flight of steps leading from the next gallery, 
and turns to him, Winniston leaves after 
the others.) 

RoMNEY {throwing her arms about Orme^s neck) 
Oh, you old dear ! What do you think ? 

Orme — ^That you're choking me — 

RoMNEY — ^Why, Fraleigh has just telephoned he 
will buy your picture! 

Orme {pleased, but quiet) — That's nice. 

RoMNEY — Phoned he'd been detained — couldn't 
come — wanted to make sure of the picture. 

Orme {with an amused grin) — Suppose he 
thought they were bidding for it six deep. 

Romney — Oh, I'm so glad, Dad, we're going to 
have some money! I'm as shabby, as shabby — 

Orme — You always look charrtiing. 

Romney — ^You ridiculous dear! No; I must 
have some money. Couldn't you let me have three 
hundred ? 

Orme — ^Three hundred dollars! {Laughs.) 

Romney — Out of what Frakigh will pay for that. 

Orme {jauntily, shrugging his shoulders) — Oh, 
that's mortgaged. Borrowed on the strength of my 
next sale about six months ago. 

Romney {disappointed) — ^And I just met CJeral- 
dine, and she tells me you refused to paint her 
mother's portrait. 
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Orme {chuckling) — Oh, no! 

RoMNEY — Then you didn't refuse? {Eagerly) 
You'll do it? Oh, Dad, Fm so glad! It's about 
time our luck changed ! 

Orme — No; Til paint her as she wants, with a 
"far-a-way look" — only so far away that you can't 
see it. 

RoMNEY {distressed) — How can you joke about 
it! Dad, couldn't you do it just this once? 

(Orme shakes his head.) 

Just for me ? 

(Orme again shakes his head,) 

The money would come in so handy just now. 

Orme {smiling) — Handy! I don't know when 
it's ever in the way. 

RoMNEY — Oh, couldn't you possibly do it? If 
I never, never ask you again ? 

Orme — If I got a big fat wad for this, you 
wouldn't have the strength to resist. You'd give 
me no peace. 

RoMNEY — No, Father; there — ^there's a special 
reason I ask you this time. 

Orme — My dear, you know I love you — I'll do 
anything for you ; but I will not paint a pot-boiler 
for any amount of money. 

Romney — But will you do it for any amount of 
love ? 

Orme — No one who loves me could ask me to 
debase my art. 

Romney — ^Where's the harm in doing a few por- 
traits? Then paint your dreams the rest of the 
year. {Sighing) 'Twould be an awful comfortable 
arrangement. 

Orme {seriously) — My child, that's the mistake 
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so many make. They think they can play fast and 
loose with dreams — summon them at their will — 
but they're not at your beck and call — real dreams. 
You can't dismiss them and say, "Fm busy; call 
again to-morrow — two o'clock!'* No, my child; 
when they come, and how they come, you must be 
ready to receive them. If you harbor unworthy 
thoughts — if you paint unworthy things — they will 
never come. You have destroyed their dwelling 
place, and they will seek others. 

RoMNEY {half laughing, but in real distress) 
Whatever will I do with you? (Looks at him 
closely.) There, you've gone and worn the old one 
after all! (Unties his cravat and takes it off,) 

Orme — Hey! What are you doing? 

RoMNEY — And you promised me you'd stop and 
buy a new one. 

Orme — I know, I know. Forgive your old dad. 
I knew I had forgotten to remember something. 

RoMNEY (laughing as she pulls it off) — Here! 
(She opens her small bag and brings out another, 
a bright blue one.) I knew you'd forget all about 
it the instant my back was turned. See ? I stopped 
and bought one myself. Isn't it nice? (She ties 
it on.) And so becoming! You ought to always 
wear blue! (She kisses him and gives the tie a 
final pat.) There! Wonderful what difference 
clothes make. (She sighs slightly.) The celebrated 
Mr. Orme, who is bought by the celebrated Mr. 
Fraleigh, must live up to his reputation. Albert 
Orme, I wish you could see yourself in a mirror. 

Orme (who has folded up the. old tie, takes her 
two hands and looks into her eyes — kisses her) 
There's my most becoming mirror — always look 
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best in there. {Puts the old tie into his pocket,) 
Hello, what's this? {Draws out a small parcel 
from his pocket,) 

RoMNEY — What is it? 

Orme — Haven't the slightest idea. Yet I seem 
to remember buying something somewhere. {He 
opens the parcel, and brings to view a red tie,) I 
must have bought it, after all. {Chagrined,) 

RoMNEY — Two ties at once is wild extravagance 
— ^but never mind. You know Fraleigh never stops 
at buying one picture, and all the rest follow him 
like sheep. This is only the beginning. YouVe 
often told me what happens to a man when he takes 
an interest in him. 

Orme {with whimsical seriousness) — Yes, the 
real danger is in not being able to paint any more. 

RoMNEY — Father! What do you mean? Are 
you in earnest ? 

Orme {smiling) — Might lame my hand, cutting 
coupons. 

RoMNEY — Oh, you are such a ridiculous old dear! 

Orme {critically examining his picture) — Why, 
that cloud is too painty. Fve a great mind to with- 
draw that. 

RoMNEY {vaguely anxious, watching him) — You 
know you're never satisfied with anything. 

Orme {brooding) — Where were my eyes when I 
thought that finished ! 

RoMNEY {impatiently) — But you know you never 
think a thing is finished. You'd never show a pic- 
ture. We have to drag the canvases from you. 

Orme {unheeding, drawing himself up proudly) 
—I shall not* let Fraleigh have that picture as it is. 
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RoMNEY {pleading) — But, Father, you said you 
owed the money. It isn't honorable. 

Orme {freezing, with great dignity) — Romney, 
if I let that picture go like that — it wouldn't be an 
Albert Orme ! 

RoMNEY {in despair) — Now, Fraleigh will be 
offended, and he'll never buy one. Oh, dear ! What 
will I do? 

{She goes off slowly as Orme beckons toward 
the steps in the back.) 

Orme {calling to some on^ he sees) — Come 
along, old slowpoke ! {A slight pause — again call- 
ing,) Well, old snail, have you your house on your 
back? 

(Whitlock appears. He is a man about fifty 
years old; he walks with some caution dozvn 
the three steps, trying to hide his uncertainty 
by a stiffness of gait.) 

{Turning, notes his walk.) Hello, what's this? 
Rheumatism ? 

Whitlock — Yes. {He walks along until he 
strikes his knee against the bench. Sits down, pre- 
tending he expected to find it there.) Beastly awk- 
ward ! Stiff knees. 

Orme — What do you mean by getting old, man? 
You're ten years younger than I am, and Fm a 
spring chicken. Well, come ahead. You jot them 
down, and I'll give you those figures you wanted. 
( Takes out his pocket handkerchief ; holds it up like 
a measure a foot or so from his eyes, gazing at his 
picture. Then he interrupts himself as Whitlock 
sits with his pencil poised and an envelope on his 
knee, both of which he has taken from his pocket.) 
Seen Pete's picture? 
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Whitlock — ^Yes. 

Orme — Didn't quite get it this time, eh? 

Whitlock — Oh, he's overdoing Venice! 

Orme — ^Venice? Why, it's the Houses of Parlia- 
ment ! 

Whitlock (looks blank consternation, but re- 
covers at once) — Ha, ha! Of course! But he's on 
the line again. Ever since he's taken to writing up 
the shows in the paper. 

Orme — They can't afford to sour him. The pen 
is mightier than the brush. (He laughs.) 

(Whitlock laughs nervously with him, twirling 
his pencil. He drops it and gropes around 
for it.) 

There it is, right by your hand. 

Whitlock (still groping) — Oh, of course! (He 
does not find it.) 

Orme — Knees too stiff to bend over? Say, you're 
getting rickety. (Laughing, he hands him the pen- 
cil. Whitlock reaches past it.) Whitlock! 

(Whitlock covers his face with his hands, his 
elbows on his knees.) 

Good God! (He lays his hand on Whitlock's 
shoulder.) Is it possible? 

Whitlock (simply) — My wife has to hand me 
my colors now. 

Orme — ^What do they say? 

(Whitlock shakes his head.) 

No hope? 

Whitlock — Or at least what they hold out to me 
is impossible. 

Orme — We'll all chip in. Operation? 

Whitlock — No. Plenty of fresh air and life on 
a ranch. 
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Orme— Well? 

Whitlock — Well, I can't always be coming down 
on the boys. They've done enough already. We've 
got a chance to buy a place for two thousand ; but 
what's the use of talking about it? Might as well 
be twenty thousand. 

Orme — We won't give up. There must be a way. 

Whitlock — Vve given up. The only thing that 
cuts is the old woman. My boys have a chance in 
the mines, and if we had the ranch she wouldn't 
have to be separated from them. Her heart is 
breaking. Blind as I am, I can see that. 

Orme — And, of course, she can't leave you. 

Whitlock {fiercely) — She won't leave me ! And 
yet, what use have I been to her all my life? Left 
her, and taken my own pleasure when I wanted to — 
said I had to be free to come and go as my genius 
dictated. Now that Fm down and out; she pays. 
Don't let that pretty daughter of yours marry an 
artist, Orme. 

Orme — Her mother'll see to that. 

Whitlock — It isn't a square deal for the 
women. We get all the praise and the limelight 
when there is any. We have the joy of creating, of 
serving our art — 

Orme — And they have only us. {After a mo- 
ment's pause.) By George ! 

Whitlock {looks at him in nervous excitement) 
Nonsense ! 

Orme — Idiot ! Not to think of it at once. Why, 
not ten minutes ago an old Jezebel of a woman, rich 
as Croesus, was begging me to paint her. I was 
beastly rude. But I'll go and make it up. She's 
sure to think it is a sign of genius. 
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Wh itlock — But — Orme ! ( He rises, ) 

Orme — Oh, it'll be fun, now there's a reason! 
She'll give me anything I ask. You can nail it for 
$5CX) down, the rest when I finish? 

Whitlock — How can I thank you? I'll paint 
you a picture ! If I die before you, it will be worth 
something. 

Orme — Go on ! You know you'd do as much for 
me. Here, let me see you skip off to your wife and 
tell her. There's your way. {Points him in the 
right direction,) 

(Whitlock grasps his hand, Orme turns him 
right again.) 

Three steps. {Helping him.) Straight away — 
march! (Whitlock goes) 

Good! Hurrah! (He sees Mrs. Joy in the next 
gallery.) There she is! I'll fix it now. Mrs. Joy! 
Mrs. Joy! {Exits hastily.) 

(RoMNEY enters with Winniston. Both speak 
guardedly as people pass through the galleries 
now and then.) 

Winniston — Now we can talk quietly a few 
minutes. 

RoMNEY — What else can there be to say? You 
know I can't go on accepting money from you. 

Winniston — Nonsense ! 

RoMNEY — Only a minute ago I thought I could 
repay you at once ; but now — 

Winniston — Please don't talk about it any more ; 
it's the merest trifle. I wish you would let me make 
it something that really would be worth while. 

RoMNEY — Oh, Mr. Winniston! You mean to be 
kind; but, really — 

Winniston {earnestly) — But I'm going away, 
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and rd like to feel that even if Tm not here you 
can have some little comforts. 

RoMNEY {quickly, and revealing more disappoint- 
ment than she quite realizes) — Going away? 

WiNNiSTON — Yes; quite unexpectedly — to Paris 
on business. 

RoMNEY — To Paris! 

WiNNisTON — Yes ; on Thursday. 

RoMNEY — What! Day after to-morrow? 

WiNNisTON — ^Yes. 

RoMNEY — That is sudden. 

WiNNiSTON — ^Do you care? Will you miss me? 

RoMNEY — ^Why, yes; of course, I'll miss you! 

WiNNiSTON {with a trace of eagerness) — Will 
you miss me, or the good times weVe had? 

RoMNEY — Well, of course there is no one else 
except Geraldine who takes me to the opera — or 
motoring. 

WiNNiSTON {persistent) — Yes; but is it the mo- 
toring or me you'll miss ? 

RoMNEY {embarrassed) — Why, both! 

WiNNiSTON {growing sentimental) — Fd like you 
to miss me for myself alone — as if I didn't have a 
penny. 

RoMNEY {smiling) — But so many of the fellows 
I know haven't a penny — and you — 

WiNNiSTON {taking the words out of her mouth) 
And I — I understand. Well, it's something to be 
unique, anyway. 

RoMNEY {with more of her usual sprightliness 
returning) — You certainly are that ! 

WiNNiSTON {cheerfully) — Very well; Fd rather 
be liked for myself alone, but perhaps it is best, 
after all, to be missed for what I can give you — for 
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I am less likely to have a rival. But, look here, lit- 
tle woman, I'm not going to let you miss too much, 
I'm going to open an account for you at Altman's. 

RoMNEY — Oh, Mr. Winniston! 

WiNNiSTON — You can get anything you want — 
it will be all right. 

RoMNEY — How can you! 

Winniston {misunderstanding) — Easy as pie — 
done every day; all the big stores understand that, 
ril leave my car for you — 

RoMNEY — What has got into you? You have 
never said such things before — 

Winniston — I may never have said them, but I 
thought them, all right. But, if you want to know, 
I'll tell you what's got into me — it's the thought of 
going away — of having to leave you — that's what's 
got into me. 

RoMNEY {trying to speak calmly) — Nonsense! 
You'll be back soon. 

Winniston — Yes, I can come back soon — ^but I 
don't have to — lean stay as long as I like. I'd be 
coming back only to see you. {Looks at her a mo- 
ment, as if a wild impulse suddenly takes hold of 
him.\ Do you know what I'm going to do? I'm 
going to take you with me. 

RoMNEY {starting violently) — Nonsense! 

WiNNiSTON^I can't leave you behind. I simply 
can't. 

RoMNEY — You don't know what you're saying. 

Winniston {more and more eager) — Come with 
me. Look here, Romney, I've been patient — you 
can't deny that. You know I don't want to frighten 
you; I'd give you more time — if I could. But I 
must sail on the Lorraine Thursday. Come with 
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me, Romney; Fll show you the whole wonderful 
world — you can go wherever you want. Fll take 
over my car — it will be ours then. And when we're 
ready to settle down there'll be a suite overlooking 
the Place de TEtoile, and you can shop to your 
heart's content, dear! I know the most wonderful 
places to dine — we'll — 

RoMNEY (who, seated on the bench with half- 
closed eyes, is swayed more than she would will- 
ingly admit) — No, no! I won't listen to you! 

WiNNiSTON — Well, your ears will, even if your 
tongue won't. I'm rich ; I can give you everything 
you want — everything. Do you hear? Say that 
over and over again to yourself: '*]2ick Winniston 
can give me everything I want," "Jack Winniston 
can give me everything I want" — and, again, "Jack 
Winniston can give me everything I want — every- 
thing I've longed for, everything I never had." 
(Catching her hands and bending over her) Listen! 
There's nothing else in the world / want so much 
as you — I can't leave you behind. I won't go away 
with that Tom Barton hanging around all the time. 
(As RoMNEY makes a gesture) Oh, I know he's 
your father's pupil; but any one with half an eye 
can see what he hangs around here for. Romney, 
you've simply got to go with me ! 

ROMNEY — No! 

Winniston — ^Yes ! 

(Blocks her path as Romney springs 'up, and 
tries to leave,) 

RoMNEY — Let me pass! How can you? 

Winniston (angry) — Oh, of course! You girls 
can go as far as you like with a fellow, and then 
chuck him over. Accept his attentions^ have him 
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dangling about you morning, noon, and night, so 
long as he's a proper little Johnny, like a puppet on 
a stick, bowing and scraping as your fingers pull 
the strings. But let him once show he is not a 
painted doll, but real flesh and blood with the pas- 
sions of a man, you have no more use for him. 
What are you girls made of? Ice? Don't you 
understand anything about us men ? Are you really 
so innocent ? Or is it a pose ? Hanged if I know ! 
I only know a man gets damned sick of giving, 
giving all the time for a smile or a pressure of the 
hand. I don't mind giving, understand; I want to 
give more — I want to give you everything; but in 
return I want something from you! Romney, I 
want everything! 

RoMNEY — You are out of your senses — mad. 

WiNNiSTON — Then who's maddened me? You, 
the prettiest girl in New York. You, with your 
saucy little nose, and your provoking lips ; you — 
you—YO\5 ! 

RoMNEY — ^You've never been like this. I can't 
think what's come over you. It must be because I 
let you give me all that money. I'll pay you back — 
honestly I will. 

WiNNiSTON — I don't want your money, and you 
know it. I don't care a snap of my fingers for it — 
{Suddenly struck with an idea) Yes, perhaps I do 
care, after all; perhaps if you don't return it at 
once I'll tell your father I've been supporting you. 

RoMNEY — Oh, you couldn't do that! You 
couldn't ! 

WiNNiSTON — Couldn't I ? I don't know yet what 
I could or could not do. I have always rather 
laughed at villains — ^they always seemed so unnec- 
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cssary. Until now it hasn't been difficult enough 
to get what I wanted. I've never met a girl before 
took half so long. 

RoMNEY — I hate you ! 

WiNNiSTON — Oh, no, you don't! Wait till you 
sleep on it before you quite turn it down. Looks 
good to me. I'll call to-morrow. 

RoMNEY — No, no, no! 

WiNNiSTON {cynically) — Quite the proper thing 
to say. But deep down in your heart, aren't you 
crazy to go ? Honest ? 

RoMNEY — Go ! I never want to see you again I 

WiNNiSTON — To-morrow. 

ROMNEY — No! 

WiNNiSTON — Yes ; I shall call for my answer, 

Curtain. 
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ACT II. 

THE NEXT AFTERNOON. 

A shabby studio. A skylight in ceiling shows it 
is the top floor. A large window at back shows a 
view looking down Broadway, with the roof of the 
Knickerbocker Hotel and the tower of the ''Times" 
Building. Unfinished paintings lie about the room 
in great disorder; some on the table, some on easels, 
others piled against the wall, their canvas backs 
showing. Although the floor is bare and the furni- 
ture going to pieces, everything is in admirable 
taste, both in line and color. A screen in the back 
of the room hides a wash basin. 

The furniture includes a sofa, an old-fashioned 
settle, a center table and a carved chest. The cup- 
board, when open, shows shelves piled with china; 
also coats hanging from hooks, a broom, etc. Above 
the stove is a shelf, upon which stands Orme's to- 
bacco jar. 

On the left is an entrance from the hall. Two 
doors on the right lead to a dumb-waiter and a bed- 
room. 

As the curtain rises Orme^ very much bored, is 
painting Mrs. Joy, who is sitting for her portrait, 
dressed in a low-cut velvet bodice of some beautiful 
purple shade, the elegance of her waist in great con- 
trast to her plain tailor-made skirt. 
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Orme — ^A little more the other way, please. 

Mrs. Joy — ^That do? 

(Orme grunts, A pause,) 

Do you know, I think it*s the most marvellous 
thing how you can mix all that messy stuff and 
make it look like me. 

(Orme grunts,) 

There's nothing like heaven-born genius, is there ? 

(Orme grunts,) 

I have such a weakness for good pictures. I al- 
ways tell Mr. Joy: "Don't bring me home jewels. 
Let the other women have their pearl ropes and 
their tiaras. If you want to please me, tuck a little 
Corot under your arm on your way uptown." {She 
takes out a small note-book from a bag fastened to 
her skirt, and surreptitiously studies it,) Or — z — 
Daubigny. Who was that sweet man who painted 
those ugly Angeluses and things? M — M — 

Orme — ^Do you mean Millet? 

Mrs. Joy — I knew it began with M. (She finds 
the place in her book, and continues triumphantly) 
And think how romantic, his selling six drawings 
for a pair of shoes ! 

(Orme groans.) 

I sail on the third of next month. Do you think 
you'll get it done in time ? Moncini advised me not 
to sit for the hands and arms. You must get me 
the very best. I don't care what they cost, so long 
as they're beautiful. We go right to Paris. I adore 
the art there. The wonderful things in the what's- 
his-name gallery? Oh, the same name as the big 
store — ^the Bon Marche! 

Orme (exasperated) — ^The Louvre? 

Mrs. Joy — Oh, yes; of course! How stupid of 
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me, when I always buy my gloves there ! I mean at 
the store, not at the Museum. Ha ! Ha ! 

Orme {grimly) — Ha! Ha! 

Mrs. Joy {consulting her book) — And that won- 
derful room where all the chef-d*oeuvres are. I 
simply couldn't tear myself away. I was late for 
appointments twice, and the fitter was perfectly 
furious. I adore that Helen — Helen — ^the wife of 
that darling Rembrandt, you know. 

Orme (drily) — You mean Helena Fourment, the 
wife of Rubens ? 

Mrs. Joy — Of course; Rubens. {Complacently) 
I knew it began with an R. And that mysterious 
Mona Lisa by Michael Angelo. 

(Orme groans.) 

And those dear children of Charles the First by 
Raphael. 

Orme — ^Those dear children, Mrs. Joy, were born 
a hundred years after Raphael was dead. 

Mrs. Joy — Oh, really ! I do find dates so confus- 
ing. You'll be sure to get the pattern of this lace, 
won't you? The only other piece like it in this 
country is at the Museum. 

(Orme does not answer.) 

I hope you like this velvet. Isn't it a lovely color ? 
Can you match it exactly? If not, you'll have to 
get some more paints. 

Orme — Um! I don't know. Haven't thought 
about that yet. When I get to it, I'll rub in some- 
thing effective. 

Mrs. Joy {horror-struck) — Rub in something! 
What? Not going to paint this lovely velvet after 
all my trouble? 

Orme — ^You think it really matters? 
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Mrs. Joy — ^Really matters? Of course, it does! 
Why, Moncini always paints his gowns so you can 
tell just what they are made of, and who made 
them. 

Orme (amused) — Almost the price per yard, eh? 

Mrs. Joy — Yes, indeed ! You just long to stroke 
his velvets. They're so velvety! 

Orme — H'm I I'm not Moncini, you see. 

Mrs. Joy (sympathetically) — Yes, I suppose it is 
very difficult. 

Orme (with a sudden inspiration — thoroughly 
exasperated) — Now, be careful, Mrs. Joy. Not 
another word. (Very gravely) Fm going to do 
your mouth. 

Mrs. Joy (screwing her lips into a tight simper) 
That do? 

Orme — Admirably, so long as you don't open 
your lips. 

Mrs. Joy (mumbling) — Can't speak at all? 

Orme — Not unless you want to ruin it. The 
mouth's the most difficult part to get right. (He 
yawns; gets up quickly, his eyes are caught by his 
landscape on another easel; looks at it critically, 
and begins to paint on the landscape, forgetting 
all about Mrs. Joy, who is growing fidgety. ) 

Mrs. Joy — How long will you be on my mouth, 
Mr. Orme? 

Orme (looks up in surprise, enjoys the situation, 
and speaks with decision) — Till I've done the whole 
thing. 

Mrs. Joy (in despair) — Really? 

Orme — Yes, I'm quite sure of it. Don't speak 
again. 
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Geraldine {entering, just from the street) 
Hello ! Near through for to-day ? 

(Mrs. Joy makes frantic signs to her that she 
cannot speak.) 
Oh, I see ! Can't speak ! Poor Ma ! 

(She crosses over behind Orme^ who is now en- 
tirely absorbed in the landscape^ and bursts out 
laughing,) 
Mrs. Joy — What is it? 

Geraldine (with a warning gesture) — Sh, Ma! 
You'll spoil it all. 
Mrs. Joy — Is it good? 

Geraldine — Never saw such a likeness. Partic- 
ularly here. 

(She touches the landscape. Orme looks up; 
rises, comprehends, and they smile at each 
other.) 
Orme (to Geraldine) — Thank you! (To Mrs. 
Joy) That's enough for to-day, Mrs. Joy. 

Mrs. Joy (rising and stretching herself, moves 
toward the easels) — Fm crazy to see it. 

Orme (quickly dashing the velvet covers down 
from top of both easles, covering both pictures) 
Not for the world ! Not till it's all done. 

Mrs. Joy — Oh, dear! I'd just like to see mc 
grow and grow — especially the mouth. 

(Orme takes off his long painting apron; goes 
behind the screen. They hear him sputtering 
and washing there,) 
Geraldine — Well, Ma, how do you like it? Isn't 
it ducky? 

Mrs. Joy — Such atmosphere! That's what I 
miss so at home. I always tell your father I simply 
must have atmosphere to expand my soul. 
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Geraldine — Cheer up! If you like atmosphere 
so much, well see about having some stand around 
in cut-glass bottles. (Sniffs,) I loathe turpentine 
myself. 

Mrs. Joy — Child, child, you will never Understand 
your mother! Perhaps, when I am gone — 

Geraldine — Poor dear! Of course, I knew you 
meant something more subtle than a bad smell. 
You meant the er — er — 

Mrs. Joy — Yes, that's it. 

Geraldine (decisively) — ^The charm of the 
shabby. That's it. 

Mrs. Joy — No. The delightful je ne sais quoi of 
the studio. 

Geraldine — It's the charm of the shabby — ^that's 
what it is — nice things grown old. We are never 
permitted to keep a thing long enough to become 
beautiful. I tell you, Ma, furniture and ornaments 
are like people — they aren't at home with each other 
until they've lived together a long time. 

Mrs. Joy — There's such a delightful touch of 
Bohemia in the very word ''studio." We must have 
one to have tea in on Thursdays. 

Geraldine (quissically) — Do you fancy the dec- 
orator would allow it to look anything like this? 
The labels would fairly shriek from everything, 
from the rare old tapestries on the wall to the hand- 
carved mantel torn from a Renaissance castle. My 
dear Ma, this happens to be the real thing; so it's 
quite impossible to us. 

(Orme enters from behind the screen, takes his 
coat from a hook near the easel, puts it on, 
goes to the cupboard, opens it — takes overcoat 
and hat from a hook below the china shelves.) 
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Orme — Good afternoon. Monday at two. {He 
leaves.) 

' Geraldine — Isn't he an old dear ! Here we are, 
absolutely alone in the place. Everybody out, and 
he walks off like that. 

Mrs. Joy — ^Did you notice how he took his coat 
from the china closet ? It gave me such a thrill ! 

Geraldine — Thrill ? 

Mrs. Joy — ^The feeling of witnessing the tragedy 
of genius, the agony of a strong soul — 

Geraldine (pointing to the book in her hand) 
Ma! Ma! YouVe been reading some more of 
those romantic lives of the artists. 

Mrs. Joy — Think how they struggled along, the 
faint flicker of hope kept alive by their faithful 
spouses. Oh, Geraldine I Think what it must have 
meant to be the one bright spot in their lives; to 
never have faltered, but always held aloft the ban- 
ner "Excelsior.'' 

Geraldine — Poor Ma ! And Pa so beastly suc- 
cessful ! 

Mrs. Joy — I do hope Mrs. Orme is sympathetic. 
Genius needs to lean on a sympathetic tempera- 
ment. 

(The door opens, and Mrs. Orme appears, fol- 
lowed by Romney and Tom. They are all 
laden with bundles, to be recognized from their 
shape as the results of marketing — a chicken, 
a cabbage, apples, a loaf of bread, etc.) 

Geraldine — Here's Mrs. Orme now. How do 
you do ? 

Mrs. Joy — We thought we'd wait and see you. 

Mrs. Orme (trying to hide her annoyance and be 
polite) — Good of you, I am sure. 
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RoMNEY — Mrs. and Miss Joy, let me present Mr. 
Barton. 

Tom {bowing over his bundles and laughing) 
How do you do? 

Geraldine — How are you, Romney, dear? {She 
tries to take a bag from Romney.) 

Romney (shakes her head, puts the bag on the 
table with great caution) — Eggs. 

Mrs. Joy (to Mrs. Orme) — Let me help you. 
(She seises a bag from Mrs. Orme^ in spite of her 
protests. It bursts, and some potatoes roll on the 
floor,) Oh, I am so sorry! 

(Romney and Tom laugh, and pick up the pota- 
toes, which have rolled to all parts of the room. 
While Romney is in front of Tom, he scram- 
bling after, looks at the top of her head, as if 
he would like to kiss it.) 

Now, how very sensible of you to bring home 
your own marketing! Geraldine, we really must 
drive down to market some day. Fm sure every- 
thing tastes so much better. 

Mrs. Orme (drily)-^I don't know, Mrs. Joy, 
that they taste better, but they certainly suit my 
purse better. 

Mrs. Joy — Aren't the prices of things awful? 
Getting worse and worse. I keep telling my chef 
he mustn't be so extravagant. 

Geraldine (to Romney) — Ma's economies! 

Romney (as Tom takes up a package from table) 
Never mind, Tom. I'll put them away by and by. 

Mrs. Orme — Well, he would go with us. Why 
shouldn't he make himself useful ? 

Romney — Oh, Mother! 

Tom (quickly) — By all means. Why shouldn't I? 
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Geraldine {while Tom busies himself in an- 
other part of the room) — Tell me about him — 
awfully good-looking! 

RoMNEY — Dad's solitary pupil. How he ever 
persuaded him to take him I don't know — Dad 
loathes teaching — but now he is quite one of us. 
Dad is so fond of him. 

Geraldine {quizzically) — ^Your mother, too? 

RoMNEY — Well, she thinks because she made a 
harum-scarum match when Dad had nothing, Fm 
bound to do the same thing. On the contrary, I 
think one in the family is quite enough. 

(Tom approaches them,) 

Geraldine — Sh ! 

Tom {stopping half-way over) — There's the 
dumb-waiter bell. I'll answer it. {Goes to the door 
which leads to the dumb-waiter,) 

Geraldine — He's quite adorable ! 

Rom NEY— I'll tell Bert. 

Geraldine {laughing) — Nonsense! Besides, it's 
easy to see I'd have no show. 

Tom {entering with a bottle of milk. He comes 
to window where girls are seated) — Sorry to trou- 
ble you ! But we can't afford to let the milk sour. 
{He opens the window and places the milk on the 
sill. Closes the window again, and the girls seat 
themselves.) 

Romney — Our ice-box. {To Tom) You really get 
no time to paint. You must not do so much for us. 

Tom {looking into her eyes) — It's so confound- 
edly little I can do for you. And I want to do so 
much. 

{They look at one another sentimentally.) 

Geraldine {pointedly) — Ahem! 
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Tom {quickly) — Oh, you know, we forgot the 
soup greens ! ill go and get them. I won't be a 
moment. We can't get along without soup greens. 

Geraldine — What for? Do you decorate the 
soup? 

RoMNEY {smiling) — Geraldine is thinking of 
smilax. 

Tom — Miss Joy, permit me to add to your sum 
of useful knowledge. Soup greens is carrots, 
onions, parsley, and turnips. I am becoming a 
first-rate cook. Am I not, Romney? {He laughs, 
and goes to the door, taking up his hat from the 
table.) 

RoMNEY — Yes; when youVe good^ sometimes I 
let you light the chafing dish lamp for me. 

Tom — Ungrateful wretch! {He goes out,) 

(RoMNEY and Geraldine sit in window, while 
Mrs. Orme and Mrs. Joy are now heard talk- 
ing. Mrs. Orme is seated on the sofa, and 
Mrs. Joy on the settle,) 

Mrs. Joy — Yes, it's so wonderfully inspiring to 
talk to a genius like your husband. 

Mrs. Orme — Indeed! He's usually so quiet. 
You must be very clever in drawing him out. 

Mrs. Joy {bridling) — Temperament. Merely a 
matter of temperament. These artists all lean so 
on a sympathetic nature. 

Mrs. Orme {drily) — Well, I am sure I'm glad 
you're pleased with the sittings. 

Mrs. Joy — Yes, indeed. I feel it quite a tri- 
umph — a personal triumph — to have persuaded 
your husband to paint me. 

Mrs. Orme {puzzled) — To persuade him? 

Mrs. Joy — Didn't he tell you? Why, at first he 
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positively refused point-blank. To tell you the 
truth, he was delightfully rude. 

Mrs. Orme — Oh, I am sorry ! 

Mrs. Joy {simpering) — One always loves great 
men to be rude. Indeed, I was so glad when he 
ran after me and said he'd do it — although I had 
arranged with that dear Signor Moncini — ^that I 
didn't mind at all paying your husband the five 
hundred. 

Mrs. Orme {astonished) — What? He — you — 
{She stops herself short,) 

Mrs. Joy — Yes ; he was quite set on that. Isn't 
it fine to see a genius such a practical business man ? 
Of course, it made no difference to me. 

Mrs. Orme {struggling for composure) — No ; of 
course not. 

Geraldine {rising and coming forward) — Ma's 
simply gone wild over this studio. Haven't you. 
Ma? 

Mrs. Joy — Delightful! It has the charm of 
the— 

Geraldine {quickly, fearing she is about to quote 
her phrase) — Not those stuffy, up-to-date, fash- 
ionable studios, like Moncini's, for instance. 

Mrs. Joy — I adore atmosphere and simplicity. 

Romney {thoughtfully) — Yes; I suppose this all 
seems very picturesque to your mother — for an 
hour's visit. How would she like this sort of daily 
picnicking year in and year out? 

Mrs. Joy — The privations of art are its glories. 
A studio like this is a — sanctuary. 

RoMNEY — Heavens! The boundless delight of 
never having a place to put anything in ; of keeping 
your waists under the sofa in a dress-suit-case; of 
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your best gown hobnobbing with the carpet sweep- 
er ; of making your toilet with one eye in the mirror 
and the other on a screen that threatens to topple 
over every moment and — crowning glory— of cook- 
ing your dinner on the edge of the bathtub ! {She 
has groivn a little excited, and now walks to the 
table; takes up 'a loaf of bread,) Fll show her the 
simple life ! 

Geraldine — What are you going to do ? 
RoMNEY — Going to give her an object lesson in 
the charm of living in a sanctuary. (Crosses to 
Mrs. Joy.) I beg your pardon. Would you mind 
getting up a minute? 

Mrs. Joy {puzzled, looking up at her through her 
lorgnette) — Certainly not — 

Mrs. (Drme {sharply) — What are you doing? 
RoMNEY {sweetly) — I want to put this bread 
away. Mrs. Joy's sitting on the bread-box. 

Mrs. Joy {hastily jumping up) — I beg your par- 
don ! 

RoMNEY {opens the lid, thrusts the bread into it, 
and thumps it down again) — Wouldn't do to let 
the bread grow stale, would it, Mrs. Joy ? 

Mrs. Joy {vaguely) — How delightful! {Seats 
herself again. ) 

RoMNEY — But that cushion is only for show. 
{Takes the cushion from behind Mrs. Joy's back,) 
Stuffed with sawdust! This one is more comfort- 
able. {Takes one from the sofa, and discloses a 
hole where the covering has fallen away from the 
frame,) Oh, I forgot that cushion is working! 
{Puts the first cushion on sofa and the other behind 
Mrs. Joy.) 
Mrs. Orme — ^What's got into you, Romney? 
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RoMNEY {gathers up the potatoes from the table, 
goes to chest) — Oh, Mrs. Joy! Have you noticed 
this lovely carved Italian chest? 

(Mrs. Joy goes to it.) 

We use it for a vegetable bin. {She opens it, 
sniffs.) Onions. Here go the potatoes. {She 
bangs down the lid again.) By the way, Mrs. Joy, 
where did you hang your things? On the towel 
rack, or in the china closet ? Which reminds me, I 
must put away my hat. {Goes to the cupboard, 
pulls on a rope. A huge round sausage comes 
down.) Heavens! The wrong rope! {Pulls an- 
other rope; a large round box comes down, into 
which she places her large hat and hauls it up 
again.) 

Mrs. Joy {slightly bewildered) — I — oh! — that 
makes me think I really must be getting into my 
street clothes. 

Mrs. Orme {who has risen to look at Romney 
reprovingly) — Let me help you. 

Mrs. Joy — Yes. Isn't it awful when they button 
behind ? 

{They go into the bedroom.) 

Geraldine — Romney, how can you ! 

RoMNEY {impatiently) — Oh, if you only knew 
how that sort of thing gets on my nerves! You 
can't imagine how desperately tired I am of it all. 
Sometimes I get the wildest ideas — as if I'd do 
anything, anything to get away from it all. This 
wonderful art atmosphere your mother is so crazy 
about! Geraldine, you would never believe how 
passionately one may long for a bureau drawer, or 
a clothes closet all to one's self. Heavens ! Why, 
we need more room for our things than you swells 
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can imagine, for we can only dress at all by a 
process of cold storage. 

Gerau)ine — Cold storage? How absurd! What 
do you mean? 

RoMNEY — Why, we buy our clothes when they 
are marked down after the season's over, and keep 
them till the season comes round again. You have 
no idea of the adorable sun shades you can get for 
a song in October, and how, as the mercury goes 
up, furs go down. 

(Geraldine laughs.) 

And Mother insists — crowded as we are— on hav- 
ing that absurd little trunk around, stuffed full of 
baby clothes ; little things that I wore as a baby. 

Geraldine — How odd! No one would think 
your mother sentimental. 

Romney — She isn't. I don't know why on earth 
she keeps them ; but she does. ( Goes to the trunk, 
which is covered with pieces of goods; throws them 
aside, drags them out as Geraldine is speaking; 
takes out various baby clothes — nightgown, panties, 
etc.) 

Geraldine — Thinks they may come in handy for 
you sometime. 

Romney — Oh, Mother never thinks of me marry- 
ing anything less than a millionaire, and then these 
would be too plain ! Nothing but real lace will suit 
grandma! (Sighing) Poor Mother! Whatever 
she's had to go without in her life she always lav- 
ishes upon me — in her dreams. 

Geraldine — It would break her heart if you 
married a poor artist, Romney. 

Romney — There are other ways of breaking 
hearts, Geraldine. (Changing her tone, but still 
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bitterly) I tell you, she may keep those things {put- 
ting them back and closing the trunk) to make over 
for me. 
Geraldine — ^For you? 

RoMNEY — Well, every little scrap comes in 
handy. We don't throw away much, I can tell you. 
Oh, Geraldine! How tired I am of made-over 
things ! 

Geraldine — ^Romney, dear, a girl with your fore- 
head and eyes can wear anything. 

RoMNEY {thoughtlessly) — And a girl with your 
clothes needn't mind her eyes and forehead. (5*^^- 
ing she has been tactless) Oh ! {She takes Geral- 
dine's hand.) 

Geraldine — But you don't need good clothes as 
others do. 

RoMNEY — Oh, a girl in your position can't im- 
agine how a beautiful gown seen in a shop window 
positively hypnotizes you. {Dreamily) Somehow, 
there's nothing so irresistible. It's so personal. 
You see yourself in it. It becomes a part of you. 
It isn't like anything else — a woman is her clothes. 

Geraldine {sympathetically) — Yes ; I know. 

RoMNEY {stretching out her arms passionately) 
Sometimes I dream that I am rich, and can af- 
ford everything I want. No more of this messy 
makeshift of living in one room and a closet. Every- 
thing about me is rich and beautiful; everything I 
have on is soft, delicate, clinging — you know ! All 
the subtle aroma of wealth and refinement! And 
then I hear the dumb-waiter rattle, and I know it's 
time to get up. {Sees Tom standing at door.) Get 
the greens ? 
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Tom {who has been listening, with a wry smile) 
Yes. 

{Crosses toward her as Mrs. Joy pokes her head 
out from the bedroom,) 

Mrs. Joy — Geraldine ! Oh ! {As she sees Tom.) 

Geraldine — What's the matter, Ma? Won't it 
hook? 

Mrs. Joy — All but the one next to the bottom. 
Mrs. Orme has no strength in her fingers. 

(Geraldine laughs, and goes to her mother in 
the bedroom.) 

Tom (^^7/ holding greens in his hand, looks at 
RoMNEY tenderly) — I brought something else for 
you. But what's the use ! {Goes to fling something 
into the scrap basket.) 

RoMNEY — Oh, don't! {Catches it, undoes the 
paper wrapping, and sees it is a pink,) Oh, thanks ! 
{Smells it. Puts it at her breast.) 

Tom {doubtfully) — Sort of looks faded. 

RoMNEY — Oh, it's all right — lovely ! 

Tom — No wonder they gave it to me cheap. Oh, 
confound it ! What's the use ! Here the flowers are 
kept for the rich. In Paris you can buy a bouton- 
niere for a song. In Paris you may live in a gar- 
ret, but you have a few sous for a taxi. In New 
York a poor man may as well go and hang himself ! 

RoMNEY — What's the matter? 

Tom — It never hurts so much to be poor as when 
you want to give a girl something — Oh, hang it 
all ! No one can say I care for money, for myself, 
but when I look on you and realize I could have 
you if I were rolling in dough, why, why, I feel 
as if I could go out and steal! 

RoMNEY — Never mind, Tom. It's nicer to be 
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liked for just what you are ! Now, there are some 
people you like just for what they give you. You 
wouldn't want me to like you that way, would you ? 

Tom {doubtfully) — Well, I wouldn't mind just 
feeling what it's like — for once ! 

(RoMNEY smiles, and touches her flower ten- 

derly. ) 
You love flowers, don't you ? 

RoMNEY — If I could, rd be surrounded by them. 

Tom — A big bowl of roses wouldn't look bad on 
that table, would it? Now, I could paint you one, 
but that wouldn't do — would it? Even the florist 
wouldn't take it instead of the cash. In New York 
you've got to have the price. It isn't the folks who 
love flowers get them. 

RoMNEY {seeking to distract him from his blue 
mood) — Here, I'd have a cool green vase with 
crimson cosmos, and I'd have cut glass bowls filled 
with fresh pansies every morning. 

Tom {goes to the window) — Here would fit in a 
few boxes of red geraniums. 

RoMNEY — Um — no — yellow marigolds. 

Tom — Yellow marigolds it is ! 

RoMNEY — On the mantel would stand a rare 
slender vase of exquisite proportions holding a 
single orchid — one of those wonderful pale purple 
ones with the heart of deep passionate color. 

ToM {laughing) — Say, where do I come in in all 
this grandeur? I suppose I'd have to be a beggar 
on the steps, eh ? You'd hold up your skirts as you 
pass — so ! 

RoMNEY {mocking) — Not at all, sir. Why, were 
I a mistress of so gorgeous a place, of course 
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you'd decorate it — ^and so, sir, your fortune's made. 
(Drops him a curtsey.) 

Tom (looking at her for an instant in silence, 
then blurting out) — ^Oh, Romney! I believe there 
is no torture like being in love with a girl and not 
being able to marry her ! 

RoMNEY — Do you think it's any easier for the 
girl? 

Tom — But, if you really loved me — 

Romney (impatient-r-as if she has gone over the 
ground many times before) — Now, look here; don't 
talk nonsense! You know perfectly well we can't 
get married — ^what on, for heaven's sake? 

Tom (gloomily) — Well, what are we going 
to do? 

Romney — ^What do the others do? (As Tom 
goes to speak) You and I know lots of fellows and 
girls who would marry if they could. We are cer- 
tainly not the only couple in that fix. I suppose 
we'll slip down into middle age — 

(Tom makes a sound of impatience,) 

—on the whole, placid enough, with momentary 
flashes of kicking over the traces. (Sighs,) 

(Tom clenches his hands, is about to protest ve- 
hemently, when Mrs. Joy returns, followed by 
Geraldine.) 

Mrs. Joy — ^Then I'll send Delancy back for you, 
Geraldine. 

Geraldine — Needn't bother, Ma. I'll walk. 

Mrs. Joy (in astonishment) — ^Walk, child! 

Geraldine — Why not? Lovely weather for legs* 

Mrs. Joy — ^You do have the oddest notions ! 

Tom — I'll be glad to see Miss Joy home. 

Mrs. Joy — Well, then, good-bye all. 
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(As she turns to go out of the door, Bert Callo- 
way enters. Mrs. Joy goes, Bert greets 
everybody,) 

Tom — Guess you won't need me, Miss Joy. 

(Geraldine laughs — talks with Bert in front, 
while Tom and Romney sit together at the. 
window, ) 

Bert (to Geraldine) — Fm so glad you're here; 
I want you to help me. Sit down here. 

(They sit on sofa.) 

Geraldine — To help you? 

Bert — The Buzzer's given me another column. 

Geraldine — Gracious ! Is there any one else on 
the staff ? 

Bert (proudly) — I am to be the bright and par- 
ticular star of the Sunday supplement. Guess what 
it's to be. 

Geraldine — "The Delectable Debutante: How 
to Dress Her." 

Bert — Better than that : "Youthful Confidences," 
and the sub-title, "On Mother's Bosom." (Draw- 
ing himself up) Behold! 

Geraldine (pointing to his chest) — ^That! 

Bert — That ! And there ought to be a sub-title, 
"Philanderers, Beware !" 

Geraldine — What is a philanderer, besides a 
play by Shaw? 

Bert (takes her hand fondly) — It's this. 

Geraldine (looking at hand) — That? 

Bert — ^Yes — and this. (He puts his arm around 
her, ) 

Geraldine (settling comfortably, and nestling 
her head upon his shoulder) — This? 

Bert— Uh-huh ! 
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Geraldine — Would you mind telling me the dif- 
ference between this and just plain love-making? 

Bert {drawing his arm away) — Well, you see a 
philanderer doesn't mean anything. 

Geraldine — Doesn't mean anything? 

Bert — No ; he's not in earnest. Attentions minus 
intentions. That sort of thing. 

Geralj)ine (sitting up straight) — Oh! (A pause. 
Demurely) You said I could help you. 

Bert — You can. You see, I am somewhat lack- 
ing in the peculiar kind of experience needed. Look 
at these. (He takes a packet of letters from one 
pocket, and then more from another,) "Mother's 
Bosom" seems likely to be snowed under. Just got 
them at the office. It means sitting up till morning 
over this batch alone. Listen ! ( Takes a letter from 
an envelope,) "Dear Madam :" — Ahem ! "Mother : 
I have kept company with a girl for three years. 
Do you think she cares for me ? I have sandy hair." 
How can I tell his Mary Ann's taste in hair r 

Geraldine — Well, if it's three years I guess she's 
got accustomed to it. 

Bert — Here's another. (Takes her hand in his 
and reads) "I have held a girl's hand for two 
months. Do you think that proves that she'll be 
mine?" Does it? 

(Geraldine nods decisively,) 

A girl wouldn't let a fellow hold her hand — a real 
nice girl — would she, unless — unless — 

(Their eyes fall on their hands, and Geraldine 
starts to draw hers away,) 

Don't do that! How can I ever learn anything 
if you do ? 

Geraldine — ^You know too much already. 
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Bert — Listen to what this girl wants to know: 

*'Do you think if a fellow kisses me he will surely 
propose ?" What do you think ? 

Geraldine — I can't say. What do you think ? 
Bert (kissing her) — "Yes," {writing) "he surely 
will." Geraldine, will you be mine ? 
Geraldine — You ridiculous boy ! 

Bert — Hold on ! This must be attended to, first. 
Geraldine, did you accept or refuse me ? 

Geraldine — Neither — yet. 

Bert (referring to letter) — Well, would you 
mind rejecting me first? 

Geraldine — Sir, I would not take you if there 
was not another man on earth. 

Bert (writing quickly on margin of letter) — "My 
advice is to buy a new hat. You'll need a size 
smaller." (To Geraldine) I didn't like the sensa- 
tion at all. Now, let's begin where we left off. 
Where were we? Geraldine, will you — Do you 
know, I never saw you looking so nice ? 

Geraldine — Humph, considering this hat hides 
half my face ! 

Bert — I don't care what you've got on. It's 
you — Well, let's begin again where we left ofiF. 
Geraldine, will you be mine ? 

Geraldine (coyly) — Isn't there any other letter 
needs attention first ? 

Bert — By Jove, yes! I nearly forgot. (Reading) 
"Will a girl scream if I kiss her?" (To Geral- 
dine) Did you? 

Geraldine — I don't remember. Did I? 

Bert — Try again, (kissing her — writes) "Not if 
she's the right sort." And then the fool goes on to 
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say : "What, shall I do next if she accepts me ?" 
Geraldine, will you be mine ? 
Geraldine {decisively) — I will. 
{They embrace ecstatically. He writes: "If you 
don't know what to do next, you're a bigger 
fool than I take you for." He is about to hug 
her again. Romney and Tom leave the win- 
dow seat and discover Bert and Geraldine. 
The two spring up, embarrassed. Tom shakes 
Bert's hand — the girls embrace.) 
Geraldine — Well, I must go. Ma'U wonder 
what's become of me. Good-bye. 
(Bert and Geraldine leave,) 
Tom — Isn't it wonderful — a rich girl like that 
marrying a chump on a newspaper! 

RoMNEY — Oh, she's rich — she doesn't mind being 
poor ! 

ToM {very deliberately) — Would you mind say- 
ing that again? 

RoMNEY — ^Why, to a girl who's had everything 
all her life it would be rather fun to be poor. 
Tom — Nonsense ! 

RoMNEY — I know what I'm talking about. It's 
the girl who's been poor all her life who knows 
what it means to marry a poor man. To the rich 
girl it's sort of a joke — a masquerade. What does 
Geraldine know about it? {Wistfully) She only 
knows she's going to marry the man she loves. 

Tom— Well I think it's rather fine of her, all the 
same, to give it all up unquestioningly. 

RoMNEY — ^But it's so much easier to give up 
what you've had than to give up what you've never 
had — except in your dreams. 
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Tom (bending over her tenderly) — Poor little 
Romney! Am I in your dreams? 

RoMNEY — What's the use of being in one's 
dreams? You can't live dreams. When you do, 
they're nightmares. 

Tom — Look here, old girl ! You must have more 
sand than that ! It isn't everyone can dream ! Dull 
matter-o'-fact people don't get anything out of life. 
Let's dream now — plenty of time to wake later on. 
(Puts his arm about her, attempts to draw her to 
him and kiss her,) 

(During the foregoing scene Winniston has 
knocked, unheard, and then has entered quietly. 
He is very much put out at seeing what is to 
him clearly love-making. He thinks it is about 
time to interrupt.) 

Winniston (drily) — I hope I don't intrude. 
(Enters into the room.) 

Tom (sarcastically) — Oh, no; not at all! 

Romney (embarrassed and nervous at his com- 
ing, but trying to hide her real feelings from Tom) 
How do you do. 

Winniston — How do you do. 

Romney — I suppose you came to find out if I 
could go with you to-morrow ? 

Winniston (surprised that she should mention 
it so casually, yet on his guard) — I hope you can 

go- 

Romney (elaborately careless) — No; I'm so 

sorry ; I have a date with Mr. Barton. 

Tom (surprised, but game) — Yes, Miss Orme 
has a date with me. 

Winniston (furious, but carrying it off) — Oh, 
too bad! (After cm awkward silence, turning to 
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Tom) Too bad, Mr. Barton, you didn't get the 
competition. I suppose you had sort of banked on 
it, too, eh? 

RoMNEY (enthusiastically) — Wasn't it beauti- 
ful? 

WiNNiSTON — I suppose so, but I didn't quite 
understand it myself. 

Tom (drily) — No, I don't suppose you did. You 
see, it wasn't a map or a lesson in history. 

RoMNEY — No, that was just the charm of it. 

WiNNiSTON — I'm afraid I don't understand. 

RoMNEY — You see, he just tried to make a 
beautiful surface. But America isn't ready for that 
sort of thing ; it wants to be amused by the story. 

WiNNiSTON (meaningly) — I'm surprised. Miss 
Orme, you would stay in America, where they are 
so ignorant. 

(RoMNEY looks embarrassed,) 

Tom — Oh ! We are not all so stupid. There are 
a few who really understand — precious few. 
( Warming up to the subject) You see^, there should 
be nothing to tell. You go into one of those won- 
derful Italian palaces decorated by Tintoretto and 
there's nothing to tell about — ^no story. You only 
think of the beauty of the whole — the radiant, pas- 
sionate beauty. Your senses run riot in the prodi- 
gality of color; your imagination takes fire in the 
grace and rhythm of line ; your eyes are caught up 
suddenly in the joy of life, a joy that has been able 
to thrill centuries. Meaning? It has no more 
meaning than the blue of the sky, the reflection of 
the palaces in the Grand Canal, or the moonlight 
on the Ilex trees. 

WiNNiSTON (annoyed at Romney's rapt face) 
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Urn! Very pretty, very pretty! But I imagine 
there isn't much sale for that kind of highfalutin 
stuff in America just now, eh? {Looking from one 
to the other) Not much money in it! 

(Romney's elation quickly dies away; she looks 
gray and dispirited, Winniston watches her 
out of a corner of his eye.) 

Tom {hot) — To some people, money is not every- 
thing ! 

Winniston {cool) — How fortunate, Mr. Bar- 
ton! 

Tom — Yes, it is fortunate — for Art ! 

Winniston {calculating the effect of his words) 
Yes, I have noticed that artists do get along fairly 
well without money; but I fancy — I don't know 
much about it, of course — but I fancy it's rather 
rough on their wives and children ; isn't it ? 

Tom — The wives and children of artists are 
bricks; they willingly sacrifice themselves on the 
altar of Art. 

Winniston — I see! An easy code {deliberately) 
iov the artists. {To Romney) So, Miss Orme, 
I shall have to go alone to-morrow? 

Tom {seeing Romney glance at him, and sus- 
pecting she would like to speak to Winniston more 
freely) — Well, I guess I'd better be going. 

Romney {quickly, a little guilty, as she realizes 
that perhaps she has shown Tom she is ill at ease) 
Oh, don't go, Tom ! 

Winniston — It's a lovely day outside. 

(Tom takes his hat, and goes.) 

(Winniston regards her for an instant v 
silence.) 

Well, I've come for my answer. 
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RoMNEY — You heard. 

WiNNiSTON — Oh, that mijght have been for list- 
eners! What's your real answer? 

RoMNEY — My "real answer," as you call it, is 
that ril be able to pay you back every penny. 

WiNNiSTON {surprised) — You know that isn't 
the question I wanted answered — but how are you 
going to do it ? 

RoMNEY — Father has consented to do Mrs. Joy 
for my sake. At first he refused, though I coaxed 
and coaxed. But I guess after I left him he felt 
sorry for me, because he's doing her now. She 
came for a sitting this morning. And she pays a 
big price. So I'll have the money all right. 

WiNNiSTON — I won't take a penny; that's non- 
sense — not a penny. 

RoMNEY — Yes, you will; you'll have to. I'll 
send it to you. I won't get into any more scrapes, 
you needn't be afraid; I'm going to get a job. I 
am ; you needn't smile. I am. 

WiNNiSTON — You misunderstood my smile; it 
wasn't disbelief, merely amusement. 

RoMNEY — You don't think I can? 

WiNNiSTON^I don't believe you have the slight- 
est idea of the difficulty of getting a job, or the 
slightest idea of the difficulty of keeping it after 
you get it. {As Romney goes to speak) Now 
look here, little woman, suppose you do get the 
money from your father, and suppose — even sup- 
jpose — you do get a job, what then? What's your 
tijlife going to be? What's the use of pretending, 
oRomney? You know you've always longed to see 
the world — to travel ! "I'll take you anywhere you 
want — ^Venice, Brittany, Egypt. You'll have every- 
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thing your heart desires. Til give you anything — 
anything to have you with me always. Think of 
the wildest, most fantastic dream you've ever had 
— it will be yours! 

RoMNEY — No, no, no! 

WiNNiSTON — Yes, yes, yes! You feel that way 
now, but think how dreary it will be after you send 
me from you — ^think of sitting here day after day 
and saying to yourself, "I could be in Paris now, at 
this very minute, if I hadn't been so foolish; I 
could be with Jack — ^You must think of me as 
Jack — on the Grand Canal by moonlight ; with Jack 
I could be looking at the Jungfrau, instead of 
{pointing) over these roofs." 

RoMNEY {who has been dreaming a bit, waked 
up) — I love that view ! I love it ! 

WiNNiSTON {sneering) — I suppose you love this 
view, too {pointing comprehensively about the stu- 
dio). 

RoMNEY {tortured) — Go! Go! 

WiNNiSTON {holding out an envelope) — No ; not 
before you take this. 

RoMNEY — What is it? {Indignantly) More 
money ? 

WiNNiSTON — No ; a ticket — New York to Paris, 
on the Lorraine — sailing to-morrow. 

RoMNEY — But Fve told you Fm not going. 

WiNNiSTON — I know you said you're not going! 

RoMNEY — I mean it, too. 

WiNNiSTON — I know you mean it now. 

(RoMNEY makes a gesture of utter weariness.) 

Take it, Romney. 

RoMNEY — If you won't go, Mr. Winniston, will 
you please talk of something else? {Seeking des- 
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perately to change the subject, she spies the rent 
in the sofa.) There, I must fix that. Get me the 
hammer, over there on the shelf, will you ? 

WiNNiSTON (not moving)— Romney, you — 

RoMNEY — But don't you see it's quite going to 
pieces ? Really I must fix it at once. 

WiNNiSTON — ^Ah, everything is going to pieces! 
And that's why I feel you need me. I hate to see 
you wearing your youth away, patching up, patch- 
ing up, going without all the things it is your right 
to have. I want you to have them — everything your 
little heart craves for — ^beautiful clothes, every- 
thing. Oh, don't you see I'm just crazy about you! 
I want to take you from all this — 

RoMNEY (trying to keep cool) — If you won't get 
the hammer, I'll have to get it myself. 

WiNNiSTON — ^Don't refuse me, Romney. Think 
it over. 

Romney (seeing he is losing his temper, she re- 
gains her composure) — Now, you are not nearly so 
amiable as Mr. Barton. He would have got the 
hammer the moment I asked him. 

WiNNiSTON — Damn Barton! Where is it? 

Romney (^sweetly) — Right there on the shelf. 
(Points behind the screen. As he goes she stretches 
the cloth into place and holds it taut,) And the 
tacks on the second shelf. 

WiNNiSTON (returning with them) — Now, listen, 
Romney; I'm in earnest — 

Romney (taking the hammer from him) — ^The 
tacks. 

(He holds them out in his hand,) 

They're all bent. Oh, I know! Here, hold this 
in place, will you? Tight, now, and don't let go. 
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{He takes her place. She goes to a canvas stand- 
ing on the floor by an easel, and takes a couple 
of thumb tacks out of the corners,) 

WiNNiSTON — Won't you listen to me? (He 
holds the ticket out to her,) 

RoMNEY {ignoring him) — ^There, some of Dad's 
thumb tacks ! 

{While she is taking them out he is suddenly 
struck with an idea, and, holding open the flap, 
thrusts in the ticket and holds flap again in 
place.) 

{Returning to the sofa) They're much better. 
Don't need any hammer for them. See? {sticking 
one in) They go in with a shove. I never* could 
use a hammer, anyway, without smashing my fin- 
ger. {Putting in two more) Decorative, too, aren't 
they? {She stands off to admire her work.) 

WiNNiSTON — Yes. And, besides, a pretty good 
hiding place. 

RoMNEY — Hiding place? What do you mean? 

WiNNiSTON {surlily) — Well, you wouldn't take 
it, so I stuck it in there. 

(RoMNEY impulsively puts her hand out to re- 
move the tacks, but he takes her hand firmly.) 

No, no ! Listen to me first. Nobody knows it is 
here, only you and me. What's the harm ? If you 
dont go, you needn't use it. It can crumble away 
there and nobody the wiser. If you change your 
mind, it'll be there — handy. 

RoMNEY {quickly) — No, no! 

WiNNiSTON {looking at her closely) — Are you 
afraid to leave it there ? 

RoMNEY — No— of course not ! 

WiNNiSTON {catching her up) — Well, then, 
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whcrc's the harm? {At the door) The ship sails 
at 1 :30, sharp, to-morrow. Pier 57, foot of Fif- 
teenth Street. Just go on board; I'll be there. 

RoMNEY {exasperated) — How can I go? You 
know perfectly well I can't. You speak as if it 
were just going to the comer and back. There'd be 
no coming back for me. {An instant's silence,) 
At least, you're no hypocrite. Fll give you credit 
for that. It's always been "love," *1ove," "love" 
with you, but no talk of marrying. 

WiNNiSTON (snappily) — I'm not a marrying 
man. 

RoMNEY {mockingly) — "I'm not a marrying 
man!" You men say that as if that relieves you 
of all responsibility. 

WiNNisTON {quickly) — Oh, I'll take care of you, 
all right! Don't you worry! 

RoMNEY (scornfully) — Yes, while it's my turn! 
And then what? {As he goes to protest) "Not a 
marrying man"! It means that you can have a 
girl as long as she takes your fancy, and after she's 
lost her freshness to you — you can fling her aside 
like a faded flower — because you're "not a marry- 
ing man." Well, I'm a marrying girl. 

WiNNiSTON {quickly) — Are you going to marry 
Tom Barton? 

(RoMNEY is silent, ) 

I ask you, again, are you going to marry him ? 

RoMNEY {bitterly) — What on? 

WiNNiSTON {triumphantly) — You see? You 
know too well the miserable life you'd lead with 
him. 

RoMNEY {half to herself, involuntarily) — I know 
too well the miserable life I lead without him ! 
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WiNNiSTON — ^You love him? 

RoMNEY {proudly) — I love him. 

WiNNiSTON — ^At least you are frank. 

RoMNEY {shrugging her shoulders) — ^You want 
me to be. 

WiNNiSTON — ^You love him, and yet you are not 
willing to marry him ! 

RoMNEY {passionately) — I know it. I hate my- 
self! 

WiNNiSTON {who has taken his bearings pretty 
carefully) ^^h, I don't know; you've seen what's 
come of your parents' getting carried away by 
Love's young dream. 

RoMNEY {to herself, tmth staring eyes) — I'd 
rather kill myself. 

WiNNiSTON — Instead of killing yourself for him, 
live — for me. 

RoMNEY {aware of him, coldly) — But if the other 
alternative seems to me the more attractive of the 
two? 

WiNNiSTON {feeling the sting of her words) 
If you think you're going to be happy as the wife 
of a poverty-stricken artist, you're mightily mis- 
taken. I know you better than you know yourself. 
You know what it is to be the daughter of one poor 
artist — do you want to be the wife of another? Do 
you like the thought that your face will grow hard 
and haggard with the struggle? Do you imagine 
you can bear it long? Don't you know you've been 
kept up all these years only by the belief that it 
wouldn't last forever? {As Romney winces) You 
see? You know you were not made for the daily, 
sordid, hand-to-hand struggle for existence. You 
crave gaiety, life, pleasure. You want to be able 
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to fling money about in great splashes. Oh, I know ! 
If you marry Tom Barton there will come a time 
when you will send for me. Fm fighting for you 
now ; Fd rather have you first, but Fll take you 
any time and any way you come to me — so*s you 
come! Romney, I love you — don't forget that! 
YouVe wound yourself around me more than any 
other girl IVe ever met. I want you. I'm willing 
to take you without love because I know that will 
come. Fll be so good to you, you'll have to love 
me. {As RoMNEY makes a gesture of denial) Oh, 
don't fool yourself; don't have any illusions, my 
dear! People stand poverty only because they see 
no way out of it. Jail doesn't seem a promising 
substitute, and nobody knows an honest way. It 
isn't in human nature for anyone to stand it who 
knows that by just stretching out one's hand one 
can change it all. You'll look about the four walls 
of your attic studio and you'll see the home I could 
provide; your eye will fall on your cheap little 
makeshift of a dress, but your mind's eye will pic- 
ture the wonderful gown you could have. How 
long do you think you could stand it? {Watching 
her a moment) You know as sure as you live that 
in the end you will come to me. 

RoMNEY — Do you want to drive me insane? My 
brain is in a whirl. I only know that I don't love 
you ! I don't love you ! I don't love you ! 

WiNNiSTON — But you do love beauty, luxury, 
power. You love all that I can give you and he 
cannot. You will love me ! 

Romney — Love doesn't come like that. 

WiNNiSTON {laughing) — Oh, doesn't it, though? 
Once give up Barton, dismiss him from your mind, 
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and you will see how quickly you'll love me. Let 
yourself go! I know you have it in you. You 
don't dislike me — I know that. Once off with me 
you'll forget that you ever cared for anyone else. 
I know how to make a girl care for me. 

RoMNEY {in despair) — Oh, will you go! 

WiNNiSTON — ^Yes, I will go. {Departs after giv- 
ing her a searching glance) But, remember, I'll be 
there at 1 130 to-morrow — Pier 57 — foot of Fif- 
teenth Street. 

{As he leaves, Romney goes to the sofa to tear 
out the ticket, but is prevented by the entrance 
of her mother; pretends to be dusting the sofa,) 

Mrs. Orme {enters, carrying a superb bouquet) 
Here, dear! Some gorgeous flowers. Just came 
up the dumb-waiter. No card. {Insinuatingly) 
Can't imagine where they came from, can you? 

RoMNEY {not glancing at them) — You fix them, 
Mother. {Sits donm. ) 

Mrs. Orme {indignantly) — Well, I must say ! 
If I got such lovely flowers — You've been pretty 
cool to Mr. Winniston of late. He's been mighty 
patient, but a fellow won't stand that sort of thing 
forever. 

RoMNEY — ^You don't know what you are saying. 

Mrs. Orme — Don't I? I wonder what the spe- 
cial glamour is about poverty ! 

(Romney goes to speak— bites her lips,) 

You can always gamble on the young girl pre- 
ferring the poor hero to— 

Romney — The rich villain. 

Mrs. Orme — Humph ! If either is the villain — 

Romney — Oh, Mother, please, please — I've got a 
headache ! 
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Mrs. Orme — ^A headache, dearie? {She bends 
over her,) Here, take this one. {She detaches a 
flower from the bouquet,) The smell of that old 
pink is enough to give anyone a headache. {She 
takes the pink from Romncy's waist, and is about 
to drop it into the scrap basket,) 

RoMNEY {springing up suddenly and rescuing the 
pink) — How can you! Give it to me. I am sure 
if anything could give me a headache it would be 
all those heavy, cloying flowers. 

{She goes quickly to the back, where during the 
following scene she is seen silhouetted in pro- 
file against the large window. During the fol- 
lowing scene, at first she listens indifferently; 
then realizes all it means to her.) 

Mrs. Orme {to herself) — I don't know what to 
make of her. She's all on edge 

{The front door opens, and Orme and Whitlock 
enter. ) 

Orme {to Whitlock, who stands in the door- 
way) — One minute. I know just where to lay my 
hands on it. {He crosses and enters the bedroom,) 

Whitlock — Thanks! You are so good! 

Mrs. Orme — How do you do, Mr. Whitlock. 
Won't you come in? 

Whitlock {showing that he had seen no one in 
the room) — Oh, thank you, Mrs. Orme ! {He comes 
in a step or two,) I only stopped for a moment. 
Your husband was good enough to get me some- 
thing for my trip. 

Mrs. Orme — ^Your trip? 

Whitlock — Yes. You know, my — my — 
(pauses.) 

Mrs. Orme {sympathetically, suddenly remem- 
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Bering) — Yes, I heard. Too bad! I wish I could 
do something for you. Anything to be of service 
would — 

Whitlock — Of service! YouVe done every- 
thing. What more could anyone do than you've 
done? 

Mrs. Orme — Than Fve done? I don't imder- 
stand. 

Orme (entering) — ^There you are, Whitlock! 
Just the thing. (He puts a folding camp-stool into 
his hand.) 

Mrs. Orme — What are you going to do with 
that? 

Orme — Give it to Whitlock for outdoor painting. 
His eyes will be as good as ever in a week or two 
out there. I really don't need it. 

Mrs. Orme (involuntarily) — Oh! And what 
will we do for — (She stops.) 

Whitlock — Really, Orme, if it's any use what- 
ever, I couldn't think of — 

Orme — Nonsense ! Of course, you'll take it. I'm 
stumbling over it all the time. We haven't too 
much room here. 

Whitlock — It's very good of you, I am sure. I 
don't know what we should have done if it hadn't 
been for you. 

Mrs. Orme — What has my husband done, Mr. 
Whitlock? 

(Orme whistles below his breath.) 

Whitlock — He's been too modest to tell you. 

Mrs. Orme (controlling herself) — ^Yes ; too mod- 
est. 

Whitlock — Why, he's given us the money to 
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buy a ranch out in Montana, and Vm as good as 
made over. That's what he's done. 

Mrs. Orme {astonished) — He's given you — 
(5**^ stops.) 

Orme — Good-bye, old fellow, and God bless you I 

Whitlock (bewildered and trying to carry it 
off with briskness) — Good-bye, old chap. God re- 
ward you. I — I — Oh, good-bye! (He goes out, 
closing the door after hint.) 

Orme (breaking at last an uncomfortable si* 
lence) — I couldn't help it, Mary. 

Mrs. Orme — So that's where the five hundred 
went! 

Orme — I couldn't see him go to pieces before my 
very eyes. Think of his wife. 

Mrs. Orme (bitterly) — But you can see us go 
to pieces. He has grown-up sons of his own. And 
his wife should have left him long ago. And you 
gave him all that money — money that would have 
meant so much to us — ^to that worthless vagabond ! 
Haven't you helped support him for years ? 

Orme — But now — going blind ! It's terribly sad. 

Mrs. Orme — ^Do you think he'd ever gone blind 
if he hadn't dissipated? Albert Orme, you've al- 
ways been a shiftless provider for your wife and 
child ; but I didn't think you'd put a mere stranger 
before your flesh and blood. You refused to paint 
Mrs. Joy for us, but you do it for that worthless 
drunkard. 

Orme (impressively) — Fifty years from now the 
world will forget that Whitlock was a drunkard, 
and remember only that he was one of our few 
great painters. 

Mrs. Orme — Oh, the world! I am heartily sick 
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of that kind of talk. The world forget, indeed! 
The easy tolerance of those that haven't suffered. 
But I want to know will his wife forget? Will his 
children forget? Will any one forget who has his 
drunken blood in their veins? I tell you, Albert 
Orme, I am tired of this. , I am tired of this won- 
derful, liberal hand of artists. Of course, in the 
eyes of the world, you are a generous, noble soul; 
and I, your wife, an unfeeling wretch. 
Orme — Mary ! 

Mrs. Orme — You know it's so. They make 
heroes of you all. But what about your wives — the 
poor, patient wives ? The only reward for their 
constant sacrifices is to be handed down to the fu- 
ture generations you are always talking about as 
unappreciative creatures, who are always dragging 
their husbands from the clouds. I'd like to see the 
biographies of your great artists written by their 
wives! And who does all this liberality come out 
of ? Out of them, or out of you ? No ! Out of us, 
who have to scrape and pinch and starve, that you 
may dedicate your lives to your Art. 

Orme — I can't bear that you should speak so, 
Mary. 

Mrs. Orme — Then don't act so. (Leaves thef 
room angrily.) 

(Daylight has been gradually fading; the sky is 
violet; Orme crosses to the shelf, gets a match 
and lights his pipe. He puffs away in silence 
for a moment. Then Romney comes to him. 
She looked indignant at first when she discoV' 
ered her father had painted Mrs. Joy, not to 
give her the money she had asked for, hut for 
Whitlock ; hut as she listened to her mother, 
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she took his side and was sorry for him. She 
realises with a tender smile that he will always 
be the same unpractical, impossible old dear. 
She controls her anger, and just says, half 
sadly:) 

RoMNEY — And I thought you did it for me ! 

Orme — I have been selfish. 

RoMNEY {sorry for him) — ^You've been the 
sweetest, kindest old dad! 

Orme (whimsically) — Of course, I don't beat her, 
and I've always a smile for her. Easy to smile 
into such a face. But, darling, I've been selfish, for 
all that — horribly selfish. 

RoMNEY — Poor old Dad! I can't bear to hear 
him scolded ! I wanted to scold you myself at first. 
I'm in a beastly mess — ^but — but — 

Orme — Oh, I deserved it! Yes; I've lived for 
tny art. I've been wrapped up in my work. Look 
here ! (Draws her to the zmndow.) That has been 
my ambition — to get that. Listen! You can hear 
its heart beat, even from up here. And they say it 
isn't beautiful ! Romney, to me it's the most beauti- 
ful thing in the world. It's we who are too small 
to see its beauty. Ideas of beauty grow and change 
as everything else does that lives. We talk so much 
of Greek art. Do you think it could entirely satisfy 
us to-day? Beauty is no longer a mere thing of 
the eyes. It must be character, energy, power, hu- 
manity. Child, there's a man who's made of the 
homely rail-splitter of Illinois a thing of beauty. 
For he has chiseled those rugged features to show 
\'-he spirit. I want to paint my New York that 
-way — (Turns away from the window.) Think 
•01 trying to get all that on a canvas two by four! 
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RoMNEY (forgetting her own troubles, nozi^ 
wholly absorbed in him) — But you have done won- 
ders, Father. 

Orme (bitterly) — Oh, wonders! 

(He seats himself on his chair, Romney sinks 
down at his feet, looking at him. He caresses 
her hair. The sky deepens.) 

(Tenderly) And forgot my little girl! 

Romney — Oh, Father, don't say that! 

Orme — ^Yes, Romney, I've been a poor father to 
you. Not the kind you ought to have had. I let 
success go by, dreaming my elusive, impossible 
dreams. 

Romney — But if you had been what the world 
calls successful I shouldn't be nearly so proud of 
you. 

Orme — But my duty was to think of you, to make 
your young life one song of joy. Romney, are you 
happy ? 

Romney (embarrassed) — Of course. Father. 

Orme (leans over and looks her in the eyes) — Is 
there nothing in the world would make you happier? 

(Romney shakes her head,) 

No? Nothing? 

(Romney shakes her head,^ 

Something every young girl has the right to 
dream of? 

(Romney drops her face on her father's knees 
and sobs brokenly,) 

Romney— Oh, if only Tom weren't so poor! 
And I hate these scenes all the time between Mother 
and you — It's all so dreadfully sordid — I can't 
bear to see you scolded — it hurts me so — And 
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yet rm so sorry for Mother — Oh, dear! And 
Fm so sorry for you, too ! 

Orme (bending over her tenderly, much moved) 
Ah, Romney, Romney! As a painter, I've al- 
ways preached that Life is greater than Art; and 
yet, God forgive me, in my own life I passed it by. 
{Voice broken) I've passed it by. Romney, dar- 
ling, were I ten times Raphael I've been a failure. 
I've dreamed away your right to dream. 

( The sky has darkened to a deep night sky. The 
lights come out along Broadway. The outlines 
of the "Times" tower and the roof of the 
Knickerbocker Hotel stand out distinctly.) 

Slow Curtain. 
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ACT III. 

THE FOLLOWING MORNING. 

Scene: Same as Act II. 

As the curtain rises Tom is seen with sleeves^ 
rolled up, washing brushes. When he is discon- 
certed he splashes and messes at a great rate. 

The door opens and Romney enters, tired and 
discouraged. She takes off her things listlessly. 
Sits down, dejected. Tom washes in silence a 
while. Seeing her so blue, he shows his annoyance 
by vicious dabs with the brushes on the soap. 

Tom (at last, unable to contain himself) — What's 
the matter ? Any bad news ? 

Romney — No ; it's bad enough, but it isn't news. 
It's as old as the hills. 

Tom — Oh ! You knew it before, did you ? 

Romney — I had heard it, but I didn't believe it. 

Tom (distressed) — ^And you're so cut up over it? 

Romney — Well, it isn't very pleasant to have 
your whole hopes set on a thing — and then have 
them dashed to the ground. 

Tom — The damned cad! 

Romney — No ; he was very decent about it. 

Tom — Decent ! 

Romney — ^Yes; he told me they were very 
pretty — 

Tom (surprised) — "They^' were pretty! What- 
ever are you talking about ? 

Romney — Talking about? 
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Tom— Yes. 

RoMNEY — Why, I'm talking about the man who 
just turned me down. 

Tom {bitterly) — ^You can talk of it that way! 

RoMNEY — ^What other way is there? I had no 
claim on him — ^he had a perfect right to refuse 
me — 

Tom — Grood God ! You don't know what you are 
saying. 

RoMNEY — ^Don't I? It's tragic enough; but 
there's no use losing your head about it. I can try 
again. 

ToM {very deliberately) — I really believe, Rom- 
ney, it has turned your head. 

RoMNEY — Of course, I'm bitterly disappointed; 
but I'll get one yet. 

Tom {bewildered) — Get one! What? A rich 
fellow ? 

RoMNEY — Whatever are you talking about? 
What's that got to do with getting a job? 

Tom {relieved and astounded) — A job? You? 

RoMNEY {impatiently) — Why, that's what I've 
been telling you ! 

Tom {humorously) — Oh, have you? 

RoMNEY {puzzled) — Why, yes! 

Tom {still suspicious) — Then it wasn't — you 
didn't — it wasn't about Winniston? 

RoMNEY {surprised) — Winniston? What do you 
mean ? 

ToM — That he's gone to Europe. 

RoMNEY — ^You knew it? 

Tom — Did you? ^ 

RoMNEY {laughing) -^Sq that's it! Thought I 
was blue over that I /« 
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Tom (relieved) — It isn't that, then. Then what's 
the matter ? What did you mean was as old as the 
hills ? 

RoMNEY (trying to speak lightly) — ^That there's 
a big difference between soft speeches and hard 
cash. 

Tom — What ! Have you found that out ? 

RoMNEY — ^You know how my designs have al- 
ways been admired? 

Tom — Yes. 

RoMNEY — Well, I've just been walking my feet 
off showing them to wall-paper firms — for a job. 

Tom — :H'm ! Then that's what upset you ! 

RoMNEY — ^Yes; I tell you this earning-your-liv- 
ing-economic-independence idea for a girl isn't all 
it's cracked up to be. 

Tom — Well, I'm mighty glad. 

RoMNEY — Glad! You are a nice friend! 

Tom — Oh, you know what I mean ! When I saw 
you first I thought to myself : *'She's heard Winnis- 
ton is off, and she's feeling bad." I didn't like 
that. 

RoMNEY — No ; it wasn't that. It was the sudden 
discouragement that overwhelmed me as I realized 
here I was at last determined to take hold and make 
things right, and it wasn't so easy as I thought. 
I always kegt putting it off and putting it off; but 
I was always so sure that the only thing .needed was 
for me once to make up my mind to go to work. 
That the other fellow had to make up his mind, too, 
never occurred to me. 

Tom — Well, of course, I'm sorry if you're down 
on your luck — but I'm glad it wasn't because of 
that sucker (clenching his iist). 
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RoMNEY — Still, Jack Winniston was fun while it 
lasted. I don't have any too many people taking 
me out and giving me a good time. 

Tom — ril take you out. We'll go to a show to- 
night. Cheer you up, and we'll have a little some- 
thing after — 

RoMNEY — Oh, you're good and sweet, Tom ! It's 
awfully nice of you; but, Tom — I don't want to 
hurt your feelings, but I don't mean going to see 
some Eighth Avenue left-over and then having a 
bite in a side street made-over. Oh, you can't im- 
agine what it means to me to go out now and then 
in a taxi and sit in a $2.00 seat and have gorgeously 
dressed women all around me. And then at supper 
it's so nice when you don't have to struggle between 
your hunger and your economy. 

Tom — The "guess-again" kind, hey? 

RoMNEY — Yep ! And, oh, the joy of being with 
a man who shovels out his change carelessly — you 
know — {Puts her hand to an imaginary pocket 
and tosses out imaginary change.) 

Tom — I know. (Puts his hand in his vest 
pocket, finds nothing, looks disconcerted, turns 
pocket inside out. Whistles, shrugs his shoulders, 
walks about,) 

(RoMNEY watches him, amused.) 

(Childishly impetuous) — I'll take you, anyway, 
hang it ! I'll take a flyer ! I tell you, most of the 
fellows aren't making their splurge on their sales. 
The ticker is mightier than the brush. Only yes- 
terday I got a tip. 

RoMNEY (laughs ruefully) — How much did the 
last tip cost you ? 
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Tom — Never mind! Fve got another string to 
my bow. 

RoMNEY {eagerly) — Oh, what? Don't fool me! 
Is there any possibility that you'll really have some 
money ? 

Tom {smiling down on her) — What a mercenary 
little wretch it is! 

RoMNEY (stifling a sob — wistfully) — No, no, 
Tom! Don't say that! I'm not mercenary. I 
don't want you to be a millionaire — ^but just to have 
enough to live decently Just so's I'd know where 
the rent was coming from, and the bare necessi- 
ties, I'd be satisfied. Oh, dear ! It's so hard to ex- 
plain — I wouldn't mind being poor ! 

Tom (skeptical) — Much! 

RoMNEY — No; honest, I wouldn't! If something 
was only definite. It's the uncertainty I hate — the 
eternal see-sawing of an artist's life, the ups and 
downs, the wild elations, the discouragements — 

Tom — Something of the joy of the gambler. 

RoMNEY — ^Joy ! 

Tom — Only when things do go your way, it isn't 
only blind luck ; there's the pride and joy in your 
work; there's the thrill that comes from recogni- 
tion — from making good! 

Romney (realizing from bitter experience that 
she cannot argue with the optimism of the artist) 
Well, what's the other string to your bow? Let's 
have it! 

Tom — ^You're sure you'll marry me if I can lay 
my hands on enough to marry on? 

Romney — Oh, Tom, don't tease me! 

Tom — Very well; come nearer, and I'll tell you 
the great secret. 
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(She comes nearer. He pretends to whisper, 
kisses her ear. She shivers, but starts to run from 
him. He catches her hands and holds on to them 
while he speaks,) 

You know my chum, Dick Rollins ? 

Rom ney — ^Yes. Well ? 

Tom — Well, he's just married a rich girl, and 
he's going to give me the parlor to decorate. 

RoMNEY (disappointed) — Oh, no, he isn't! 

Tom — ^What do you know about it? 

RoMNEY (dejectedly) — That kind of a girl will 
give it to someone she can brag of. 

Tom (disconcerted, then looks at her and is swept 
off his feet by his emotion) — ^What's the use, Rom- 
ney? I love you, and you love me. (Hugs her.) 

Romney — Don't ! 

Tom — ^There's no use trying to be just friends! 
There's no use trying to wait any longer. Let's 
marry just the same as others have done. We'll 
make out — somehow. 

Rom NEY ( bitterly ) — Somehow ! 

Tom — What's the difference? I love you, and 
you love me. Nothing else matters. You do, don't 
you? (Seises her and is about to kiss her,) 

(Rom NEY struggles against herself. She is 
moved and wants to yield. Their lips meet in 
a long kiss. At last she breaks away from him, 
sits down, pale and discontented.) 

Romney — ^Tom, this is crazy ! 

Tom — Let's be crazy ! 

Romney — ^And the rest of our lives lamenting 
one mad moment ! 

Tom — Nonsense ! But suppose we did ? To have 
had one mad moment is enough for any life. 
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RoMNEY {after a pause, in which she regards him 
gravely) — Now I know ; you, too, have the A. T. 

(Tom laughs,) 

The Artistic Temperament! Don't I know it? I 
have lived with it all my life. 

Tom — Are you sorry I have it, or glad? 

RoMNEY — Both. Glad because it lifts to heights 
that nothing else can scale. Sorry because it plunges 
to depths that nothing else can fathom. Oh, Tom, 
Tom ! Don't you think I want to, too ? Don't you 
know it's hard for me, too? Tom, you've kissed 
me. Do you think that makes it any easier for me ? 

Tom — I want to make it hard for you — to refuse 
me. 

RoMNEY — No, no! Tom, listen to me! I love 
you. I do love you. I can't pretend any more. But 
every scrap of commonsense that's in me warns me 
to fight against it. Don't you see I can't be your 
wife — I dare not. 

Tom — Dare not? 

RoMNEY — ^Just that. Oh, I know the others do. 
They join hands and couple like children playing a 
game. All that marriage means, all that it ought to 
mean, they put away from them. Yes, I may as 
well be frank and have it out this once. I will not 
marry as most of the girls I know marry, shirking 
responsibilities. I know! Neither will I bring a 
child into the world to suffer as I have suffered. 

Tom (sobered) — I understand. (Walks about 
the room uneasily. Then turns to her again, ) Look 
here, Romney ; we'll go to Paris ; we can live cheap 
there. 

Romney (staring, and glancing at the sofa) 
Ah! Paris! 
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Tom {eagerly, unconsciously arguing for the 
other man) — YouVe never been there. Think how 
you've always longed for it! Paris! Paris! I 
know the ropes, Romney. A nice little atelier in 
the Rue Madame for a song ; our meals at a little 
cafe I know on the Boule Miche. I tell you, one 
can live decently in Paris, even if one is poor. 

RoMNEY {passionately) — I don't want to be poor! 
What's the difference whether it's New York or 
Paris or Kamchatka ? It's all the same anywhere if 
you're scraping and saving. I'm sick of it ! I want 
to see life. I want to have a good time, like other 
girls. Oh, Tom, what am I saying? What am I 
doing? {Throws herself on the sofa and sobs.) 

{He leans over her and tries to soothe her.) 

Oh, Tom! I'm not worth your love! You go 
to Paris and forget me! 

Tom — Forget you! 

RoMNEY — Yes, forget me! I'm no good. If I 
were the right sort I'd marry you anyway and snap 
my fingers at the future ! But I can't ! I can't ! I 
guess something died within me when I was little. 
Or maybe Mother worked too hard, and couldn't 
give me the faith and hope she'd lost. I ought 
never to see you again. I'm only making you mis- 
erable. I try to be firm and tell myself I'll never let 
you make love to me ; but when you're with me I 
can't think — my good resolutions all ooze out of 
me. I only know I want to be with you, I want 
you to make love to me, I want to be your wife ! 

Tom — And I want you ! I won't go away. I'm 
going to make you forget those good resolutions 
for good ! I'm going to marry you ! 

Romney — No, no, no! Don't! 
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(Tom kisses her,) 

I see myself living my poor mother's life all over 
again. You love me now, Tom — oh, yes ! I know ! 
But by and by you'll be going out with the fel- 
lows and leaving me alone night after night — and 
I'll become cross and lonely and dispirited. 
(Tom kisses her again, protesting,) 
Oh, don't, Tom; please go away! There's only 
one thing Fm afraid of. We are drifting. I won't 
drift. I won't drift ! Go away ! 

{He goes to the back of the stage. While she 
lies there, sobbing, one hand comes into con- 
tact with the ticket. She starts, her sobbing 
stops suddenly, her hand hesitates, then tears 
open the rip and drags out the ticket, Tom 
comes back to her, attempts once more to kiss 
her; she springs up wildly, thrusts the ticket in 
her breast as Orme enters, seats herself at a 
table and nervously writes a letter,) 
Orme — Just as I'm ready to work, can't find my 
sketch anywhere. Got up at five and out in the 
Park to get an effect I wanted. Got just the thing. 
Took a nap. Now I want to begin in earnest, can't 
find it anywhere. 

Tom — Had on an overcoat? 
Orme — You're right. (Goes to the cupboard; 
looks through the pockets of his coat.) Mist cling- 
ing to the trees. Sherman on his gold horse, swim- 
ming through it like a valkyrie. And the rim of 
skyscrapers like castles on the crags slowly flushing 
as the sun rose. 

Tom (as Orme reaches out an arm, displaying 
cuff)— What's that? 
Orme— What ? 
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Tom — There, on your cuff. 
Orme — By Jove! Of course, I remember now. 
I forgot my note-book. Here. {He takes scissors 
from the table, makes a slip in sleeve of shirt and 
tears off cuff,) Catch it? (Pointing, as he holds 
up the cuff to him. ) This must be a gold — a strong, 
red gold. TU jot it down now. (Places the cuff on 
top of the easel and begins to paint on a fresh can- 
vas.) 

(RoMNEY rises, looks about for a good place to 
lay the letter she has written, decides on the 
shelf. Lays it next to her father's tobacco jar, 
glancing at her father as she does so; goes 
through a struggle with herself as she looks 
at the two men; goes to take back letter, to 
tear it up; decides to leave it there, and places 
it back on shelf. Leaves room abruptly. This 
while the two men paint in silence. As RoM- 
NEY goes into the bedroom Orme speaks.) 
Orme — By the way, got a nibble for that Park 
picture of mine. 
Tom — Yes ? 

Orme — ^Um ! Stubbs will take it if I change the 
sheep to a May party. 

Tom — And, of course, you'll do nothing of the 
kind! 

Orme — Sure ! Said I'd put trunks on them and 
make them elephants if he wanted it. 

Tom — Is this Albert Orme I hear talking! I 
never knew you to change a stroke before for any 
one. 

Orme — Ah, my boy ! Because I never did some- 
thing doesn't mean I shouldn't have done it. 
Tom — ^You don't mean you should allow the ig- 
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norant public to dictate to you? Pshaw! To en* 
slave your art ! 

Orme (sadly) — It's either your art or your fam- 
fly that's enslaved. 

Tom— What's all this? 

Orme — Oh, I've been thinking over a lot of 
things! You see, I didn't sleep much last night, 
and then this morning at daybreak was a great 
time to turn things over in my mind. Besides, I'm 
not so young and cock-sure any more. When 
you're young you suffer from an enlarged head. 
When you're old you suffer from an enlarged con- 
science. Do you know if that Directorship of the 
Fraleigh School is filled yet? 

(Tom shows signs of surprise. He is about to 
exclaim as Romney enters from her room^ 
dressed to go out, thickly veiled,) 

Tom — Hello! Why so veiled? {Ironically) Mo- 
toring in your new forty-horse machine ? 

Romney {trying to hide the tremble in her voice) 
Just going to try it out. Deciding between a 
Packard and a Mercedes. {Crosses to her father, 
puts one hand on his head, kisses and fondles his 
long hair,) 

Orme {tenderly, patting her hand) — Going to be 
long, dear? 

Romney {trying to choke back her tears) — No, 
Dad. {Goes to Tom and puts out her hand.) Good- 
by, Tom. 

Tom {peering into her face) — Good gracious! 
You say it as if it was to be a long farewell. 1*11 
be here when you return. {But takes her hand.) 

Romney {hysterically) — Yes, you'll be here — • 
you 11 be here! {Goes, after one more kiss of her 
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dad, standing an instant at the door and gazing 
back. ) 

{Both men look at her, surprised.) 

Orme — What's the matter with her? 

Tom — Oh, we've been having a serious talk — 

Orme {chuckling) — Serious! 

Tom — Yes. She's a bit upset. 

Orme {looking over his paints) — Got any rose- 
madder ? 

(Tom does not hear,) 

Got any rose-madder ? 

(Tom still does not hear, Orme rises and puts 
one hand on his shoulder.) 

Tom {roused) — What is it? Did you speak 
to me? 

Orme — ^Tom, thiis won't do. 

Tom— What ? 

Orme — Do you think I'm blind? 

Tom — ^You don't — You have no objections? 

Orme {heartily) — There is no one to whom I 
would so readily trust my little girl's happiness. 

Tom {pumping his hand) — ^Ah, Mr. Orme, I'm 
so glad ! 

Orme — Not so fast. Not so fast. I like you. I 
trust you. There's nothing against you as a man. 

Tom— Well? 

Orme — But as a painter — Oh, as a painter, 
there is everything! 

Tom {nettled) — ^And I always thought you liked 
my work. Surely, you have praised it; and you 
can't make me believe you weren't sincere. 

Orme {seriously) — I like your work, but unfor- 
tunately I have no mansions to decorate. 

Tom — You think it isn't the kind to succeed?. 
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Orme — ^Where does the best of an)rthing suo 
ceed? 
Tom— Ah ! 

Orme — ^Don't misunderstand me. Your work fs 
exquisite in color, in conception, in execution. When 
you decorate a room you don't do it for those that 
come in to gape for a few moments. You do it 
for those that live in it. 

(Tom goes to speak,) 

(Lays a restraining hand on him) Of course, 
you and I know that's the only way to do it. But 
that sort of thing doesn't catch the public. You 
see, Tom, you and I are just alike. We want to 
live for our art. We say "Damn the public !" and 
let it go at that. But the trouble is, Tom, we can't 
kick the hand that holds the coin. You know per- 
fectly well the kind of thing that takes. 

Tom (grimly) — The Keokuk Court House. 

Orme — Precisely. A good story in damn bad 
color. 

Tom (bitterly) — ^A neat little diagram below ex- 
plaining the artist's noble conception; who is the 
lady in red and who the lady in blue ; why the tall 
goddess is blindfolded and why the old man is 
chasing a nymph. . 

Orme — Yes; and the artist gives an afternoon 
tea, standing before it, explaining his picture to a 
group of adoring women. 

Tom — Damn ! 

Orme — Don't think I dont respect you for it! 
Do you think I'd have you as my only pupil if you 
were the other kind? No; I couldn't have stood 
painting day by day, shoulder to shoulder, with a 
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man who's two-thirds charlatan and one-third sales* 
man. 

Tom — But — about Romney — 

Orme — Not through yet. Remember, I like you, 
I respect you, I'm damn glad that you're the stuff. 
Stick it out. Some day it's bound to tell, and you'll 
yet be the rage. 

Tom {eagerly) — Thank you, thank you! 

Orme — When you're dead, or almost. Anyway,, 
there's an awful struggle ahead of you, and I am 
not willing Romney should share it. I made up my 
mind long ago that her life mustn't be a repetition 
of her mother's. Wait— I know what you would 
say : That you are young ; you are strong. Don't I 
know ? Her mother and I were young and strong 
once, too. But in art youth and strength do not 
count. And there's another thing. I'd rather she'd 
marry an ordinary day laborer than a man who puts 
a few tubes of tin and a foot of canvas above the 
cry of a child. 

Tom — But we love each other. What can we do ? 
You wouldn't want her to marry without love, 
would you? I can't believe that you — Albert Orme 
— could possibly want that. You, who never in 
your whole life painted a pot-boiler. 

Orme {vigorously) — Yes, I who never in my 
whole life painted a pot-boiler! Do you really 
think that was to my credit? 

Tom {surprised) — ^You ask me that! 

Orme — ^Yes. I — I, who looked down so on the 
painter of pot-boilers — what right had I to fling 
my scorn at them ? At least, they kept the pot boil- 
ing, and I did not. I, who held myself so inmieas- 
urably above them; who, in order to preserve my 
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art ideals, let my wife put the bread between my 
teeth. Yes, for years Mary supported her child 
and me with book reviews, writing up gowns, hack 
work — any old thing the editors doled out to her; 
and all the time I knew she loathed it. Ideals! 
Hadn't she any ideals ? I, to despise those others ! 
I should have flung myself down on my knees and 
prayed for their grace — those men who were big 
enough and strong enough to paint pot-boilers. 

Tom {after a moment) — But think of the paint- 
ings you have given the world. You have painted 
nothing unworthy. 

Orme — And have I done nothing unworthy? I 
tell you, when a man provides for the wife he has 
chosen and the children he has brought into the 
world, he has done a man's work. I want to warn 
you, before it is too late, of what awaits the man 
who would marry while Art is his mistress. A 
married man has no right to a mistress. Be an 
artist if you can put aside the ordinary longings of 
the ordinary man. Or, if you marry, cease to be 
the artist until you have first fed your family. 

Tom — Say, youVe given me a lot to think over! 
If it was any one else, Fd say he lacked ideals. But 
from you, Albert Orme, it sort of upsets me. What 
do you want me to do ? Fll have a shy at it, what- 
ever it is ; for I love Romney, and I want to make 
her my wife. I'll probably be an awful failure at 
anything but painting, but Fll try. 

Orme — No, my boy. You're young, and you've 
only begun to paint. Leave that sort of thing for 
those whose work is done. 

Tom — What do you mean? 

Orme — She loves you? 
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(Tom nods his head.) 

Sure ? 

Tom — Yes; she told me so just before you 
came in. 

Orme — I imagined so ! She would marry you if 
you had anything to marry on ? 
Tom — ^Yes, bless her dear little soul — she would ! 

Orme (quietly) — ^Very well. I told you I had 
been mulling various things over in my mind. 
Some things have happened lately — Fve had a 
pretty severe tongue-lashing — a sort of Judgment 
Day — before my time. But never mind ; it's opened 
my eyes ! For the first time, I see my own selfish- 
ness, my responsibility in bringing Romney into 
the world. Now I want her to be happy — rather 
late in the day, perhaps; yet, thank God, not too 
late. 

Tom — What are you going to do ? 

Orme — I am going to accept Fraleigh's offer to 
take charge of his Art School. 

Tom (astounded) — You are? 

Orme — Yes. I've painted pretty steadily, some- 
thing like forty years. If my work is worth any- 
thing, it's worth it now. Of course, I don't deny 
that I've always hoped to do something better — a 
painter can't really give up till his brush drops from 
his fingers. But I've had my fling. My work is 
there — pretty good bulk for the future to judge by. 
You — you have it all ahead of you. You haven't 
had time yet to show what's in you. I'm going to 
give you your chance. Mind you, only a chance. 
No one but yourself can make you a great painter. 
Another can only prove it. 
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Tom — You're going to do this for Romney's sake? 

Orme — I don't say it's congenial; but it's a liv- 
ing — a decent, honest living. I can't say Fm exactly 
hankering to shake off little old New York. It's 
good enough for me. I'm satisfied. I'm perfectly 
happy, anyway, so long's I have a bit of canvas in 
front of me and a palette to poke my thumb 
through. {Pats his palette.) Guess there won't be 
much of this while I'm schoolmastering. B'r-r ! I 
hate small towns ! They'll elect me President of the 
Village Temperance Union, and Mary they'll make 
sew for the Foreign Missions. But she won't mind. 
She'll be so glad to have a kitchen — and a parlor 
with the shades pulled down. {Brightly) But it 
may not last forever — you may make a hit — so's I 
can come back. 

Tom {gripping Orme's hand) — You bet I'll try! 
Hang it! I know what this means to you. You 
think if I stick at it they'll begin to see? 

Orme {smiling) — No. But the son-in-law of the 
Director of the Art School is apt to know how to 
paint. 

Tom {nettled) — You mean? 

Orme {quickly) — Oh, I mean nothing wrong. 
Don't you see, in that small but flourishing town I 
should be the supreme authority upon Art? The 
chief citizens of Fraleigh, Nebraska, will be only 
too glad to have their houses and their public li- 
braries and their banks decorated by you. There's 
your chance. I'll give it to you, and I expect you 
to make good. 

Tom — All I want's a chance. And you really 
have made up your mind? I never would have 
thought it ! 
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Orme — Yes. {Takes a letter from his pocket.) 
Here's a letter to Fraleigh, accepting the position. 
Do you know if he is still in town? 

Tom — No. But I can put my hands on Bert; 
he'll know. Fll run over and give it to him. (Grasps 
his hand,) By Jovet D'you know I scarcely can 
realize it — that you're making it possible for me to 
marry Romney. If a lifelong devotion to her can 
pay you — (Chokes and goes.) 

(Orme, alone, stops painting. Hums gaily. 

Looks for his pipe, finds it, goes to the shelf for 

tobacco, touches the jar and sees the letter,) 

Orme (reads) — "Dad." Romney's writing — dear 

little girl! She'll be delighted. It will be Easy 

Street for her now. Poor little thing ! It has been 

rough on her ! 

(He reads it, smiling. Face gradually clouds as 

he realises its meaning. He stands a minute, 

looking at the audience; then sits down and 

covers his face with his hands; then springs up, 

pulls off his painting coat, springs into another 

coat, and then his overcoat; gets his hat and 

stick. During this time he has muttered to 

himself brokenly:) 

I'll find him ! I'll kill him ! I'll kill him ! No ; 

I'll make him marry her. I'll find out where he's 

taken her, if I have to search every house in town. 

(Suddenly, hearing a voice outside, he whispers:) 

Mary ! My God, she mustn't know ! How shall 

I ever be able to tell her ! 

(As Mrs. Orme enters he takes off his overcoat 

again.) 
Mrs. Orme — Stopped work already? Hungry? 
I'll get your lunch in a jiffy. Just been calling on 
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Mrs. Black in that new studio of hers. Got so in- 
terested in seeing it all I forgot it was lunch time. 
I thought Fd never be able to tear myself away 
from that darling kitchenette. {Busies herself mak- 
ing preparations for lunch,) That's where we could 
live if you only would condescend to be a popular 
painter. 

Orme {gently) — ^You're right, Mary. 

(Mrs. Orme looks up, surprised,) 

I've been thinking over a good many things, 
Mary, and I say you're right. I — I've been wrong. 
(Orme goes to speak and swallows nervously,) 

Mrs. Orme — Where's Romney? 

Orme {jumps — nervously) — Eh^what? 

Mrs. Orme — I said: "Where's Romney?" Isn't 
she going to be home for lunch ? 

Orme — No — ^no — I don't think she's going to be 
home for lunch. 

Mrs. Orme — Humph ! Hand me the kettle. I'll 
make some tea. Where is she? 

Orme {handing her the kettle) — She didn't say. 

Mrs. Orme {busy with the kettle) — No? 

Orme — N-no — but she said she wouldn't be home 
for lunch. {Awkwardly, gazing at her) Mary, I've 
something to tell you. 

Mrs. Orme — Eh — what? 

Orme — Er — Romney — er — I — I've decided to 
take this position of Art Director of Fraleigh's new 
Art School — out in Nebraska. 

Mrs. Orme {amazed) — ^What? You've decided 
to take it? How nice! Oh, I'm so glad! {Sud- 
denly remembering something) But it isn't pos- 
sible — 

Orme {trying to carry it off jauntily) — ^You'll see 
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it is Well have a nice, comfortable home, and a 
regular income ; and you can knock off doing book 
reviews. {Turns away, his voice breaks,) I'm 
going to turn over a new leaf. 

Mrs. Orme {puzzled) — ^Then you're not going 
to Paris? 

Orme — What do you mean ? Why Paris ? 

Mrs. Orme {exasperated) — What's the use of 
trying to fool me, Albert Orme ? 

Orme — To fool you? 

Mrs. Orme — Yes ; you talking all this rigmarole. 

Orme {puzzled) — Rigmarole? Yes, I suppose it 
is hard to believe. 

Mrs. Orme {drily) — It certainly is! 

Orme — Never mind, old girl; it will be all 
right. I — 

Mrs. Orme — And I knowing all the time you're 
getting ready to leave us! 

Orme — To — leave you? Why — ^what — what do 
you mean? You'll go with me. It won't be New 
York, but you'll have a fine comfortable home, 
and you won't miss New York as much as I will 
{chokes). 

(Mrs. Orme laughs,) 

What does this all mean? I'm all at sea. 

Mrs. Orme — You mean you will be at sea when 
you take that ticket for the Lorraine which you 
hid there in the sofa. 

Orme {hoarsely and quickly) — A ticket for the 
Lorraine ? What can you mean ? {Suddenly seized 
by an idea) In the sofa, you say? Is it there still? 
Look quick! {Goes quickly over to the sofa; pauses, 
unnerved, before he can open the rent. Fumbles at 
it with trembling hands,) Is it here? Where, 
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Mary? Do you mean here? When did you see it 
last ? 

(Mrs. Orme turns and laughs at him.) 

{With shaking hand — pleading) You look. I 
can't — I can't ! 

Mrs. Orme — ^You over-act. (Rises, crosses to 
the sofa, opens the rent. ) 

(Orme looks over her shoulder,) 

Orme — Well, is it there ? 

Mrs. Orme — You know perfectly well it's gone. 

Orme — Gone ! No, no — it can't be gone ! Look 
again — make sure — it must be there ! No ; I'll look. 

Mrs. Orme {returning to her cooking — coolly) — 
Well, why make such a fuss over it? It wouldn't 
be the first time that you've gone off and left me to 
take care of Romney. 

Orme {struggling for composure) — Mary, tell 
me — did you notice the date when the boat sailed? 

Mrs. Orme {callously) — No; it was a sort of 
receipt for a cabin. {Is kneeling before the fire, 
broiling a chop.) First-class, too! Of course, 
you'd travel that way. 

Orme (groans) — Quick — a paper, Mary — to- 
day's paper — quick ! 

(Mrs. Orme jumps up, htmts around for a paper, 
gradually is disturbed by his excitement. She 
looks at him strangely, finds the newspaper, and 
hands it to him. His hands tremble so he can 
scarcely look. At last he finds the column of 
sailings, glances up and down.) 

Here it is! French Line — Compagnie Generale 
Transatlantique — Pier 57. Here it is — the Lor- 
raine — 

Mrs. Orme (watching him, trying to remain in- 
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different) — Will you tell me what all this means? 

Orme {excited) — Thursday, December 9th. To- 
day! At one! My God! It's too late! {Looks 
at his watch. The big boom of a ship's fog horn is 
heard. Rushes to window, opens it, leans over it, 
calls out:) Good-bye, good-bye, Romney, Romney I 
No, no, no! Come back! Come back, my little 
Romney! I can't stand it! I can't! It isn't true 
— you haven't gone and left me ! 

Mrs. Orme {goes to him, and shakes him by the 
shoulders) — Will you tell me, Albert Orme, what 
all this means ? 

(Orme stares helplessly at her,) 

{Coldly) You said just now: "Good-bye, Rom- 
ney!" — has she gone? 

(Orme nods,) 

Where has she gone? On that steamer? (Orme 
nods.) What do you know that I don't know? 
What has she told you that ahe hasn't told me ? 

(Orme tries to speak — stares at her helplessly,) 

Answer me ! Do you know where she \9 gone ? 

Orme — I — I'll explain in a moment. I can't 
speak just now. 

Mrs. Orme — Of course, she confides in you — I 
know nothing — I am kept in the dark! She's al- 
ways loved you more than she's loved me. What 
have I ever done to make her love me ? Only worked 
my fingers to the bone. 

Orme — No, no, no — it isn't that ! Wait ! 

Mrs. Orme — But how could she be expected to 
know that ? Didn't the poor little tot come running 
to me, and didn't I always have to push her aside 
and tell her Mother was busy? Do you think I 
didn't suffer when I saw her climb up on yom; 
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knees for the petting I couldn't take the time to 
give her ? How could she tell that I sat up all night 
making clothes for her and writing all the next day, 
so she'd have bread to put between her teeth ? How 
could she know she might have starved if she had 
had only you! She knew only that you were al- 
ways ready to pet her and that I had no time for 
her. Of course, you always had time — her very 
existence didn't depend upon you. And later on, 
as she grew up, it was always coming to you to 
allow her to do things she knew I wouldn't permit. 
That's what we mothers get. We who have to re- 
fuse and deny because we think of our children's 
character and we want them to grow up better than 
ourselves. It was easy for you — self-indulgent, 
never refusing yourself a thing — to indulge her. 
{Scornfully) An indulgent father! I wore my 
young life away ; I saw my young womanhood go- 
ing ; you robbed me of that, and I bore it ; for I was 
your wife and I married you for love — ^but you had 
no right to rob me of my child's love. That was too 
much! God! Every woman has a right to dandle 
her babe on her knees ; but you took even that right 
from me — then my love for you died. In my heart 
I cursed you. 

Orme — Mary, you're killing me! 

Mrs. Orme — Oh, if people were killed as easily 
as that, I'd have died long ago ! 

Orme {in a low voice, pointing to the letter) 
Read that ! 

Mrs. Orme '{reads the letter, while Orme watches 
her anxiously. After she reads it, thinks a bit; 
then exclaims:) So, it's Winniston. after all ! 

Orme — ^The damn scoundrel! 
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Mrs. Orme — He'll give her a good time. 

Orme {outraged) — What — what did you say? 

Mrs. Orme — She was always crazy to see Paris. 

(Orme stares,) 

She'll travel ; she'll see life. Perhaps she'll get to 
Italy (musing) and she'll have everything she asks 
for. 

Orme — Except her self-respect— except her peace 
of mind. 

Mrs. Orme — Oh, he may marry her ! 

Orme (bitterly) — May? My God, woman, how 
you take this ! 

Mrs. Orme — ^Well, she won't marry that out-at- 
the-elbow Tom Barton, anyway ! That's something ! 
Sfie won't have to live her mother's life over again. 

Orme — Marry! If I could see her the honest 
wedded wife of any man I'd die happy. 

Mrs. Orme (impatiently) — Oh, you men take it 
so hard when it's your own womenfolk ! 

Orme — What do you mean? 

Mrs. Orme — You're willing enough to pass most 
of your time with them, to spend your money on 
them. How often do we hear that they are ill- 
treated, plucky women, battling against the cold, 
cold world, and all that sort of thing? That is, so 
long as they are the daughters of some other man; 
but the moment it's your own daughter, your hor- 
ror knows no bounds. It seems to me it would be 
more to the point to have a little less complacence 
then and a little more now. 

Orme — ^You take it as if Romney is simply going 
on a little trip — a pleasure trip. You don't seem to 
realize she's ruined — ruined — our little Romney, our 
baby ^rl — an outcast, a thing ! 
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Mrs. Orme — Well, as I just now said, you men 
are mighty satisfied with these "outcasts," these 
"things." They're delightful; they're charming; 
they are your sunshine, your music. You go to 
them for distraction, for sympathy, when your wives 
are dull and gray ; but let your own flesh and blood 
join them — that's altogether different ! 

Orme — Unnatural mother ! 

Mrs. Orme {quite beside herself with anger) 
Unnatural mother, is it ! Listen ! Do you remem- 
ber twenty years ago you came home one night 
from your club and you found me sitting by Rom- 
ney's crib ? She was gasping in membranous croup, 
and her life — her little delicate life — hung by a 
thread. For an instant, as you stood there swaying, 
you were sobered and horrified, and you dashed out 
after a doctor. Then, you remember, you met two 
of your cronies and they thrust their arms into yours 
and you went to the Black Cat and chinned on Art. 
My God, your little child lay dying, and you dis- 
cussed the relative importance of the schools of the 
Netherlands and Spain ! Like a whipped cur, you 
came back to me the next day and found the child 
living; but I sometimes wonder if since that I've 
ever been alive. Our little girl lived, no thanks to 
you. Remember, we were living then over a store. 
That was before the days of the telephone, and 
there was no one to send for the doctor except her 
father. Will I ever forget that night? I thought 
every agonized breath would be her last. And from 
that day I knew you as you are. I put aside my 
hopes, my excuses. I realized that I had married a 
man to whom the impulse of the moment was every- 
thing. I faced the bitter truth that as a husband 
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and a father I must put you utterly out of my lif< 
that I could not depend for my child's existence 
and for mine on the man to whom I had given my- 
self, that I had to fight for the life of my child 
and fight it alone — And I am still fighting for 
her. Look at me — at forty an old woman. I will 
not have my baby girl's life squandered in that way. 
I will not have her beauty, her gaiety, crushed out 
of her. I'll fight to keep the natural roses in her 
cheeks ; I'll fight to keep the light in her eyes. 

Orme — A strange way to keep the light in her 
eyes — a miserable outcast. 

Mrs. Orme — Look here, Albert Orme, it's no 
time to mince words ! You're overcome with horror 
at her fate now. But just go out on Fifth Avenue 
and watch the women lolling back on their cush- 
ioned autos. Who are those women? Who are 
they with the warm fur coats, and who are the 
women who go without ? Who are the women who 
walk while the others ride? Who are the women 
who pinch and save and have it written on every 
feature of their pale, drawn faces ? Who look as if 
they are cherished and fed and cared for? You 
think you've done everything for me, don't you, 
because you made me your wife ? You could starve 
me, neglect me, keep me in rags, so long as you 
gave me the cloak of respectability ; but I'll tell you 
the woman of to-day isn't so crazy for respectability 
as all that. Respectable! Indeed, you'll see Rom- 
ney respectable enough! She knows what she's 
about. If she were in love with Winniston, I'd be 
afraid. It's only the women who love who are 
dragged to hell. But she'll keep her head. Like as 
not in the end he'll marry her, and then even you 
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will be satisfied. Ugh! And you — you dare to 
speak to me as you have! What have you done, I'd 
like to know, to protect her? What have you ever 
given her? Your response to beauty, your weak- 
ness; but have you ever shielded her, helped her? 
Wasn't it only two days ago she was begging you 
for money? Perhaps if she had got it from you 
she wouldn't have gone to Winniston ; and did she 
get it from you, or did you refuse her and give it to 
a stranger — a drunken, worthless stranger? . . . 
Yes, you're her father. I suppose men are fathers 
when they bring a child into the world — not at any 
sacrifice, not at any pain or suffering, but as the 
unexpected result of a moment's pleasure. Unnat- 
ural mother, indeed! I say a hundredfold unnat- 
ural father! 

{He staggers and groans, grabs his hat and coat 
and rushes out.) 

(Alone, Mrs. Orme stands an instant with hands 
pressed to her brow; then rushes to the little 
trunk, pulls it out, bends over it, throws a lot 
of stuff out, seises tiny baby shoes, kisses them, 
weeps over them. Romney enters, glances 
about the room — sees no one — goes swiftly to 
the shelf; sees that her letter is no longer 
there. Shows her disappointment. She is hag- 
gard and in disarray. Her mother watches 
her a second in great suspense. Romney sees 
her. Mrs. Orme cries: "Romney — my baby 
girl!" Romney riches into her arms. Her 
mother enfolds her passionately.) 

YouVe come back — ^thank God ! 
Romney — I couldn't do it — I couldn't! 
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{Weeps hysterically, while her mother endeavors 

to soothe her, smoothing her hair and kissing 

her, RoMNEY says the following brokenly^ 

I couldn't — I simply couldn't! Oh, Fm not good» 

mother! You shouldn't love me — I'm just as bad 

as if I'd gone. But when I got alone with him in 

the cabin it all rushed over me — and I couldn't ! I 

flung open the door and ran up on the deck and 

down the gangplank just as it was being hauled in. 

{Shivers,) If I'd loved him, mother — ^but I 

didn't— 

Mrs. Orme — I know, dear — I know. 
{Soothes her and says loving words as the curtain 
falls.) 

Curtain. 
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